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Chapter I 



• ;^ DnR9DlJCTI<|!N 
jgiGRMP EDUQ/LTIQN IN MQNIANA. 



lERLC 



App3rox±inately six .thoxxsaiKi migrant workers and famJLies enter Montana 
each svmmer^ to vork in the sugar beet an\i bean fields of "die Yellowstone 
Valley. They hoe, thin^ and soi^times cultivate sugar beets and beans, ^ 
normally remaining in the valley for six weeks to two months. 

• Montana is eligible to receive grants firoitf Title I of the Elementary. • 
-and Secondary Education Act to provide special sxmmjer educational progr^uns' ^ 

Lee 



for children of the .workers. The program is administered by the 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instructifen with funds from the 
U. S. Office of Education. The summer schools rely largely dh local pro- 
ject directors, instructors, physical education directors, cooks', and bus 
drlvei?s, as .well as -project aides (hi^ schpol and college youth) to 
carry on the programs. Altogether about 200 people fire enplcSyed. 

'In th^ sufimer of 1970 ten projects were jln operation a^ Eroiriberg, 
Billings, Worden, Hardin, \Ifysham, RopelSud, Kinsey> Terry^ Gl^dive and. 
Sidney. The school's ranged^ in sise fl^om the smallest in ICinsey with 
approximately ^5 children, ip the largest in Sidney ^idaerp thet^ were up/^ 
tp 195 on rainjr days. *Ihe totAl enrollment was ap®^^^3dmately 1,200 
students ♦ Age levels ranged xSrom pre-school toddlera^to^feenagers in 



,-1 



"ttx^^ sev^n^/and eighth grade; ^t|ie greatest poncentration fell in the 



.^sev^ 
early elemeni^aVy grades. 

The jflrogram arose from a rep\)ji|pition that these children are among 
the most educationally deprived 
of ^fontana and of the ^tire couni 



pUp; within the^ school age popoLation 



Only the American Indian ij' 



\ 



more deprdyecL Most of them are fl*oni the Ipwer Rio* Grande area of Texas, 
and are of Mexican descent. Many grow up speaking oiily Spanish (often 
a 'Sub^standard dialect) in th^home and do not Aeanl English mtil they 
enter school. * * ^ . • " 

A greats many live in severe poverty in their home enviroiiment wilix 
accoiipanying poor nutrition, inadequate clothing, and l^^de -sj^read disease^ 
Hhey are. ofi^n culturally alienated troA the Anglo-iiiM|AcjM^^d?ddle class_ 
envi37onmient in which they live and go to school • On the averafee'they are 
two to three ye^rsv behind their age group peers in school achievement by 
the time they reach grades six to eight. They oft^n leavjb^exas in mid*^ 
April jand do not return until late Octdber, missing up to ihre^ i^Dnths 
of the regui^ school year, . v 

Qeneral Problems of the Migrant Worker r ' * 

in ^fontana and'^in the United States * < ^ 

^ There^were rovighly 276,000 migrant. workers accounted for in 19^9; * 

" ■ 2 ^ • u ' - ' 

85^ of these were Spanish Americans. . ' * * ^ 

families ^tre usually very large with an average of approximately si:^ 

children. Family units fire generally stro3ag and ti^t knit, in part »be- 

cause they tei^d;to, exist as a unit apart from a community getting for a 



long period of year. ♦ " ■ ' . 

Housing is genei'ally inadequate and overcrowded because of the large 
families and the f ^ct that re^tives or^ friends otten travel with a 
family. They have a^Very low educational level seldom reaching beyond 
•^e eighth *grade and i^veraging about fifth grade. One "study in ^a^oma 
indicated that no more than 5^. of "the migi^ts' surveyed had reached the 

3 ' ■ ; - 

high, school level / 



IJie mijppi^t yo\jngstei»s tend/to^be passive in school just as their 
parents are passive in Anglos-American society. They are present-^time 
^' orieat^d with little apparent concern for futui^ reward's from present ' 
investments in education. * * ' ' * 

They come from a* Very limited cultural environment x^I-lihin the com- 
'munities where they live durilJg the winter mpntl^g,, and are often isplated 
from -file s\irroundingvculture \^en they are migrating and working a^/ay 
^ ff'bm horoe* !Ihey are usually hi^y mobile ai^d stay only^ short time*at 
many of the sites where they do faim work." 



ERIC 



-Among the most profound problem^^fcat. face th^ is tljie language 
barrier, .Some studies* have shown that only one 'third of the Me3cican- * ' 
^ American migrant workers speak fluent English; \ ' , . 

Their problems are ^of ^j)articular c^cera at this p6in"|^,,ip be- 
cause mechanlzatipn is taking over m^ of the job6 that migrants hfeve ^ 
performed. There is ah increasing ^fem^d'for liig^er edcicational levels, 
amoiig the farm workers employed even oh an decisional basis becaxxse bf " 
complex m^cMnes and hi^er skill demaiids by farmSrsV ^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ 

' ' ) . ' * , • 

The Migrant Education Program . ' - ^ r 

Ih.p^st years the prograrLin Montana has tiled to^acdOmplish four* 
. obdieptives! . 

,(1) Health improvement: A niirs&'is engployed to schedule physical/ - 
examiiiations, refer children to doctors and other specialists for attention, 
including eye ^fcamjnations, tonsille<^mies, treatment o/ skin diseases, 
remcjval of body lice and treatment pf o13her health problems arising, from 
poor nutrition. * . , 



L ^ 



(2) Oral and written language: Special effort is znade to btiildrthe 

<■ ^ • . • . 

child's coiBpetence^and confidence in dral and written En^ish langua'gd^ 

* ' * •« < 

^Ihe problems encguntered in feeling the aecdiyi objective are severe, 

^ * 8inc6 the yoimgsterQ range from' pre-school age up to fifteen years, and 



^ '-VV 



older and l;ave vddely varying English lazi^uage capabiMty* 



,(5) Cuirictdum Enrichment: A major effort has be^n to ^'provide 
caarric\il\m,eii2*ichment throu^such activities, als art 1. music, crafts, 4rec?«, 
\reational games, athletics, swinming, and field trips • 2hese .experience^ 
.\hotald help. the child gain a wider xmderstapding of his .eixviroimient and, 
a greater a^^ppeciation for those things which can lead to a rich^j* lif el 

(k) Active school'^participation: Since 'the *youngste»s are often ^ V 

PAsSive ±fi school, ^partly because df language probleDjs and lack of con- 
fidence, strong "anjihasis is placed on getting youngsters actively in- ^ ^ 
volved. . > I . * ' "^'^ 

" • » ' * , • ' ' ' ' , ' . : V 

Fundamentally the program has tided -to broaden the migrant phtUd's , ' 
contact with "ttie world in jdiich he lives by motivating him educationally . 
a^id vojHBj^lly and by helping^repare him for a hapi^ and .^oductiye 
life i^St^e society of xdiibh he must become 'increasingly a part.-^ . 



The jxrogram nas been in. operation on a odlitimous' basis since I967 _ 
and'*has s^^ed approximately ^,000 children;^ ' ^ ^ > ; . . ^ - 

Planhing for the program usually begin% in thd, fall i?hoteily after 
the previous summer program is coniplete. Hie tea,dtiers. and. project directors 



*Four thousand chilc^en were enrolled during^ the program, but some 
of the children have come back year ^ter^year; thus, the rtumher of 
different children involved has beei^ someidiat less than 4';000. ' 
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are ofdlnaidly recruited daring January and February, and a^re usually from 
the Yellows We Valley conmunities in which the programs operate, How- 

-J , - ■ • 

ever -there .are certain recruiting problems in the smaller tovms, and as 
a consequence some teachers come frpm larger towns to work in the s m al l er" 
schools. • ^ * 

The training progr^ for staff in past years has beer> largely devoted 
to lectures by experts on the background of migrant^ and migrant children, 
operating procedyres for the projects, and lectures with discussions on 
the cofitent area3 of the cvirricula. These elements of trai n i n g were re- 




tained* in 1970, ^though with less efflpliasis on lectures. There was a . 

greatly increased eiliphasis, however, on effective functioning of the 

project, teams, communication processes in the ^program, inter^-staff collab- 

oration, and creation of a climate in the schools that wduld encourage 

staff members to b^creative and innovative in working with migrant 
' . f. * * ' • , • 

dren, r . , * t,, 

An intensive laboratory method of^aming was employed, to encourage, 
openness, honesty, tinist, effective problem-solving, and fatl,utiliza^rf.on-. 
o^^taff resources. Tt^e tmining procejoi^ used was a. fairly radical and' 
innovative departure f rom -previoud training programs* 

Overvieisy>t5r 'the Goals and Program for ^970 . . . \ 
. / » ' 

The program objectives as outlined by project, directors and staff . 

are listed below* ' ^"^^ ' ^ ^ 

, 3jnprovemenfe»in lianguage and ccMmaiication skills, as defined by . 
instruments given at the beginning and at .the end of 'the program. 

Active and increased participation IxfiAie total learning^ enviroji-. 
' ment,' ^s defined by observaticMi of behavioral 'change ♦ , ^ ' 



Increased pride in cultural heritage, as shovm \Aien the stud^t 
volunteers his background; family customs and practices/ 



To' provide an environment promoting active commmicgtion and 
. expos\u:*e to work alternatives should encourage socially 

and economically self-sufficient citizens. ^ 

SiJb-Goals: ^ . . . 

To obtain comojuniiy involvement as a breakthrough across racial and 
social barriers. < ' ' ^ • 

To develop pleasant feelings in the children towai^ educational 
process, as an incentive to 'continue leamixig. 

To provide a variety of life's expeijlences and increased social 
-awareness. • ' , . ^ * 

To provide a wholesome, 'comfprtable and relaxing atmosphere so that 
all learning materials can be used to thb optimum. ^ 

T9 enlarge individual perspective and judgment so a' child can have 
greater success 'in forming decisions. . - . 

To overcome some of -the deficit in knowledge -Omt raigrant child3?en 
experience. ' r ^ ^ 

To create good id.ll and tu^derstanding between the two cultures by 
" exposing the children ^to our environment. ' * ^ ^ 

. To have the Migrant- Program contribute to educatitsn^^enejally, . . 
includixig jehahge in teacher participants. . 

To foster professional and personal growth in program staff members. 

To- help individual teachers provide new learning experiences; to 
evaluate and share them. 

To encourage a synthesis of subject matter idi^ will heip^4ihe — ^ 
children adapt to societal needs and increase internal developcnent 
of self-image;' ► / , . •* 

To encourage correlation of e:q>eriences and concepts desired In ' 

- Texas with the curricula in Mbntaila. . ^ 

» ^ 

To explore a variety of vocational opportunities. 



The major curidculm emphasis was laxigi;iage arts. Most schools de?^ 
" voted, a substantial portion of each day tS language activities. Maiiy 
of the other, activities '^were designed to encourage use of oral and 

• ^ ■ 

'written JEnglish. > 

\ . ' ^ ' • ' ' \ • " * 

A speciaT lajoguage arts consultant was available to work with" staff 

members in several projects. This, person has since .prepared ^ language 

^ ' . ^ > \* 

arts curriculum' guide hased on experien.ce over two yfears with'^^the 

migrant wogram, and which might serve to .assist future i>ro^ims in 

' mre satisfactory language 'artg effort. . ' In^addition to the special 

consul-^uat ^several Mexican American teachers served as resource people 

in all facets^ of the programs , but particularly in helping desiga the 

curriculum meet unique migrant children^ needs." 

In two projects- a type of laaaguage teaching material new to the 

Montana, Migrant Program used experimaitally (called the Sullivan 



series). It was based on -individualized work and had a stwng sfipif 

' , • \ ^ . ^ 

motivating emphasis. Ohis ig the most highly strdotured reading 

, velopment program that has been used the inigrant program iq) ta this ^ 
time*. ^ ^ i : ^ . 

The second major emphasis based <3n the project goals, was the improve 
m^nt of the self-image or eelf-cbhcept of the youngstex»0« ' epeoifio 
activities designed ta effect improved, self-concept were in 12ie context 
-of Individualized attentLon. This wai much easier in projects where' 
, classe"^ were relatively groall ^d teachers -had time td prpvide individtial 
attentLon. * Project aides were used to give youngsters jnore individual-^ 
' ized attention than woiold have been possib3)e with only one teacher 'avail- 
able in the classroom. There was a constant emphasis on embling the , 



IC 



you^dters to ao&Leye success through the media of art, tmiaic, physical 
' *^ducation> and^other activities. * / 

TbteTB -waa some^engphasis on mathematics , but without systematic in- 
s-fruction. ' Rather it was designed as a part of other activities, to give 

/ ^ ^; ' . ^ ^ ' , 

tJiei yotingsters j^erience \dth simple mathemati(^s at tbeir grade l^vel*^ 

Pield^jbri^s were one of the ingJortant activities directed to increasing 
s^lf-lmage and confidence.^ These verttures outside the. classroom were 

also intended to provide curriculTm broadening and enrichn»nt, since many 

* * ^ * • . * 

of the youngsters had not heretofore observed^^d experienced the oppor- 
W'^^ktnities offered by field -trips • It enabled them to examine future job 

possibilities by visiting busin€(ss eatablishments su^ as ba^^cs, bakeries, ' 
^p^dio stations, ^barber shops, -and supennarkets* Trips were intended to 
' help them understand better how modern society func^iOTis ^d .to provide ^ \ 
.,^^ew experiences in that society. It also provided opportunities to use 
the language of tlie commimity, to asGc questions, and to find out more 

about the people in .communities vjhere their paronts worH* 

^ ^ ' ' ^ ^' ^C^. 

A number of films were used in most-^projepts* ©lese often had ; , - 

entertaixmient value but served ,^so to broaden -Qie understanding of yoxmg- 

sters as well as to provide new language ex;]5e3?iences« \; ~ 

The art program was designed to encourage and develop creativity in 

, the children, Ina^also to enable use of hands to make thdbc^^s they could 

take, home for par ent€il^ examination and reaction. It gave youngsters an 

opportunity to procluce something that was uniquely theirs, and shouldf 

theijefore serve to enhance their feeling of satisfaction with doing their 

"own thing." 

if ' > • ' • c 
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for energy outlet, and for improvement of coo3rdinati6s and jShysical skill. /' 
SwlxDming pfiurticularly tended to improve attej^danc^, since ii'was by 
far the' most popular activity in tKe prpgram for a* great many; of tbe . 
children; Sdiice the weather was hot 'durixig this time of year> it also • 
provided some refreshment,, a means for encouraging batHes without telling 
them they wei^e dirty, and enabled the chfidren to be more cOTrfortable vdien 
they returned to the school situation. - - 
, « The health and nutrition activities were the responsibility^ of a 
school nxirse and a group of cooks, who"^ attempted to insjar^ that breakfast 
and lunch were nutritionally balanced, somewhat compensating for the 
often inadequate meals aery^^ by tir^d mothers xflio worked in the fields 
all day. Most cMldren received physical examinations; if there appeared 

be problems they received dental and eye examina.tiais as well.' In 
some instances surgery was p^arfbrmed v^hen very severe medical prpblems; 

werQ discovered. ''S??^ / < : ' ' ^* . ' ^ 

The music program was^tended to provide ,0U]pport to tibie language 

activities and to* give the yoojngsters e^qperience in group collaboration' 

" . ^ ^ . ^ \ ' \.^. 

and individual self-expression. Many of the soxigs were typical Anerican * 

musical forms and enabled the students to'le^ lyrics in sigliahLj/they 

could also learn about instruments that woxold enable them to appreciate 

the musical activities of contemporary America. Ihe yoxangsters^lfio^^ 

learned and sang (or taught the teacher!) a nxmiber of sings in Spanish. 



The Project Aides J » * ' " / '-^^ 

Many of the project aides ^ere bilingual, and in a few projects, were \ 
migrant teenagers, they assisted in the classrooms, rode the buses, and 



■f ' ' • 10/ 

^ " 6 — 

occasionally si^tituted for teachers.' Their presence allowed for con- 
siderably greate^ individual student attention than would otherwise have 
been possible* 

T3ie Sidney project undertook ah exi>eriinent with teenage migrant ' , ( 
aides# Each of them was given an opportunity for fipproximatejy one and 
one iOilf hovirs each day to work in a local business,.eatablishm$nt. " ,Ppr 
example, one boy worked in a, local supermarket; .a girl- wrked in a beau^ly 
$hop} another girl worked in a clothing store, and so forth. %is pro- 
vided exposui^to non-migrant activity and gave the teenagers some / 
vocational training in an occupat:LDn idiich would quite likely pay better 
ajnd.be more permanent than the migrant work activl^ in which. their parents 
were engaged* The e^^ljpience also served to enhance pro4ect co)iitact with 
the comaiunity since most of the business eatablii^^ts served , a wide 
range of local citizens. The young people met communil^^ leaders and had 
ak opportunity to help increase the local^^citiz^ undersl^ding of the 
Mexican-American. • " . , - . . ^ ' 

Additional Efforts In 1970 ^. ' ^ 

* .There was a deliberate effort ^ the sunmer of 1970 to encowage 
community and i)arental involvement in most of the projects. Most projects 
helA a "fiesta" or program to wjiich conniunity members and parents were 
invited. A,vei*y high proportion of the parents came to several^^f these 
programs and qui-t^ often a sigoificant number of comrau^ty m^i^jj^s attended 
*as well. A Itobile Television, unit, which had ca^city to make'^deo tapes 
in the classrooms, was used as a way 6f exposiii^ parents to the activities 
of the youngsters in the school. ^ The Unit would pa^ in a location i*tere 



^HliereKwer^ significant numbers of migrant workers nearby and show the 

vic^o tap^s*^ Notices about time and location were sent^home with the 

s^dents. '^Attendance was sporadic at several of these showdLngS', but later 

in ythe 'program, there wffs often a very Mgx percentage of -ttieJi^arents 

presexijfer^ Field trips' and the rec^uitm^nt oif students lalso served to 

. involve comnuniiy medijljjfere in. various ways* ' ^ ' . • . ^ 

, iin innovation this year, was a drajoatibs program in two of the schools 

'conducted by a specialist in. creative drama • Thgt yoijpgsteJb 'wrote thedLr 

own plays \inder the guidance of li^e consultant,' pjf^dilcad the plays and 

then performed them b^f of e an audience of parents and othei* qtudents in 

the school. Significant language experience, '^.Sind opportunity for i^^crease 

in self , image, were clearly evident.*^ ' ' • 

In addition to this type of activity the ^same confultant V92?iked in \ 

the evenings with teenagers who wer^ not involved in the educational pro* 

gram# They often began the evening by playixig spores' such ad football 

or volleyball, jnoved to danciiig^ later in the evening, and^usualjy concluded 

with a^^pecial program of discussfon,^ creative /dramatics^ or cqpinuiiiqaidS^, 

training. This was Resigned to provide a social opporiia^ te^- 

agers in^a somejAat alien environment, as an outlet for e^pression*^and . ' 

an opportunity to practice language skills. OSxe -teenagers dfepressed a \ 

* - ^ ' * , • 

verjf strog^ .interest in sectoring language help', as well^s a need for' 

opportunities \p gain new vocational experience^ " : • 

A highly significaat part of- most migrant jgchoojs were the nursery ''^"r- 

and pre-school programs. Youngsters were included fvoai less than a 

yiear old to first grade. For the very young it -was J.argely a ntirsery 

school situation in which the yotmgsters engage ct' in conversation to help* 
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lihem learn English, or otherwise played games which would increase their • 
phy9ical-or3pConceptidhal skills/ For the older children in prerschool 
classes heavy, emphasis was on development of verbal' Englislf skills* 
Personal hygiene and jcleanliness were sti'essed at all ages*/'' 

For all the chil<?ren there _\jas some opportunitty for increased, tmdejc^ 
standing of their Mexican-American heritage* The intent was torhelp in-, 
crease the yopngbters respect ft)r their own cixa-fcoms, Behaviors and belief 
systems, wiii3j3 helpiiig them to understand the / coQtrastixig .to I^Tpioail 
Angp-Meriean cultural hei;dtage* An important ^emen1^^*this process, 
was the opporlnmity^forded^ycom^ster^ to teach. the is^f about their 
own^culturjal backgrotmd. .They were^ usually qjuite willing to talk about 
their family life, «soQial pTOyiemq, and the toaique chai^cteristic^ of . 
the Mexican-American culture* This effort was eIflla^ced by. the presence ' 
of fpur Mexican-American teachers, one of «hom repa?esente,d ib^e Texas \ , , ^ 
Education Agency and traveled firom project* to project -as a consultant, 
vMle the other three. were regular teaching etaff menjbers In several of 
the Schools. 
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phapter II 

THE EViLUIATION PROCESS 



A modest evaluation has been landertaken each year since the program 
' started in 196?^ but previous* efforts were 'gener^uLly not as detailed or 
^ as well-fimded as during 1970. Becaxxse of the^ relatively short period 
in vMch inigrlmt children are in aumier school program dn the' various 
siates vdiere the^ appear^, few efforts have been made^to atteznpt systematic 
measurement of edup'ational impact* The ^valuation team was therefore . . 



reqiaired -to select or design methodTVjid measure^ wi^Qiout benefit of 



^teii|av( 



exteiijp.ve previous work as a guide. 



Any adeqjEaate ^'^^J^^^^ would' demand that therje be something specific 

to evaluate—that is, educational objectives defined in very specific 

terms. An early effort was made duilng staff laraining sessions to die- 

fine the goals (outlined in the previous chapter). The evaluation effort 

was therefore' geared to s^ecyre 6p|fiific iiifo$ma"tton with respect, to goal 

attaiment. More j^ecisely stated, the evaluatiaa ^als. include; 

1 • To understand the^migrant worker situation, ^irobleinp^and potentials. 

» * 

2. To understand how the migrant education program functions, iiie 
overall goals, and individ^l and project goals, ahd^^how these 
mesh vdth migrant children needs. 

3. To determine the mechanism, methods, strategies for meeting 
jxrogram goals. 

To measure objectively \ihen possible, and siabjectively other- 
wise, training^ethpds and other strategies for .meeting^ goals, * 
including degree of goal i^alization. • * , 

5. ^To determine inapact of the program on people affected - students, 
teachers, parents, administrators and^the comimmity lt)cale. 
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6# To fei^d back knowledge a^uilreid to the participant Samini- 
strators, t^adaersi and the *publkc| so as to provide a ba^is 
/for program ij^rovement in t|ie ensjoing years • ' 

?• To analyze, .interpret and suggest applications of the findi^igs 
to creative development of the p:x)gram«* 



* ^ Evaluation of progress- in a" shorj; te|Tn 
flexible student population is no easir takk 



> The measurable beha^oral 
change in yovingsters. or teachers duidi^ a I period of , one month is modest 
^at bes't, and to design or use instrumimts tiat x^ll capture this Tm.rjlTnal 
change is a formidable challenge. This wis of course obvious in. advance 



educational progj^am with, 



bf any fi^ld work, and led the eval\aation 
in an effort to detect whatever change oc jujrred# 
The-, task was approached from several 



s 



team to use a varLely of measures 



viantage points: 



•1 



1* Preliminary and final measures wsre used on children to detect 
any significant* changes in l|he |3rincipal areas of ^concern— 
language competence and self-corfc^pt' variables • These measwes 
alsp provide base line info](iQat:|.on in language capability and 
in perspnality adjifetment dfiaraiteristics^ 



2# Preliminary and final meas 
staff,, to. see how they wei 
and the experience of work 



:»ea v^re vised with teachers and Other 
affected by the trgflning program , 
with migrant childreii# Tl^se ' 



measures attempted to detaqt, teacher morale » attitudes towards 
students, attitudes tomrfB the administration of "tiie program, 
attitudes towards educatd^Dn,, philosophy^ of human nature ^ and * 
evaluative opinions about mostj^^nts, of the program, y^gain 
•these provide base line pleasures on all teachers and admini- 
strators and vdth a selectied sample of other staff. 
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5. A detailed interview^ using open-ended questions, was landertaken 
vdth'aH teachers., administrators, and a aelected sample of othel* 
staffs The interview was desigtied to secure feedback on feelings 
about the training^rogram, the functioning 6$ eacji^roject team, 
adequacy x>f administration, and a number of other Jj^ariables. 

\. A , sample of parents were interviewed to dlscov^ hovr^^e parents 
of children in the program felt inward migrani^ education. ^Jhese 
w6re relatively short, open-ehded interview^^ so as to nrLnimize. 
the language difficui-^ and interference with woyk in ifae fields* 

5. A sample ,of c.onmunity .ihembera wer*e interviej/ed .to measure attitudes* 
of the farmers vaho employ migrant; workers, and attitudes of some 
community leaders, toward iiie migrant education program*^ Some 

- of the qiiestions were oi>en-ended, .while others were^staiictured 
so as to secure specific attitudes about pertain issues, related 
to migrant education. ^^^^^^ , / 

6. Considerable time was devpted to pa3rticipant observatioa during 
training, the school programd^' and jji other activities related . 



iX) the migrant education effort. . . 

Altogether some I5 instruments we:re used 3Ln addition to the partic- 
ipSit observation ext)erience. A discussion of each instrum^t will be 
undertaken dxiring the analysis process vdien the results of the measure- 
ments £ire reported. 

Three staff members were involved in field ivork and data analysis i 
and i^ere in the .field with some element of the migrant program from the 
tiine it began vartil the final week. Ohis enabled observation of all 
iShases of -ttie program operation and provided 'a fairly complete view of 
the tot^ effort. / 
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.CHAHT II - 1 
Evalioktiozi Design 



^MEASUREMEaJT JNSTROMES^ PRE ' MID-PROGRAM.. . PINAL 



Staf f > . ' . — \ 

' ihirdue Teacher Opinipxmaire - 3d , . ' . ' x 

Education ^Scale .VH . * x ^ • . x . 

EducatioA Scale I ' x,'^' . • ^ . ' X ' 

OpiniofuifiuLre on Attitudes v ' 

.Toward Education ^ :'x . ' * ' x 

Philosophy of Human Nature Scale * x v- ' x 

V Mid-Pro^am Interview ' - x^ " 

PIRO-B (Acininistrators only) x * ' 

> e ' " „ ♦ 

Students * , . 

California Test of Persoi^ality x \ ' " X 



\^ Sentence Completion Form x . ^ \ 



X 



Multjiplfe Choice Sentence ' _ t 

Completion Pom—--'-' — ^ ' i x . ' • ,x 

- Zip Test ^ X ' ' , • X 

Training Evaluations ' . . ^ 

Phase I * • , . ' L X ^ 



Phase II ^ . ' ' X 

. . Phase III . < ' 

Phase iv (Mid-PrograsQ \ 

Ph^se V ^ . : ,3C : ^ 

Parent Iiitervlewa ' * ^ 

^OTJnunity Interviews i ' 

Partici^arit Observation - . ♦ , x * 3^x x Xr - x ?i . x x- 




\ 
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Ohere were undoubtedly importarit d^tiails'^JP liie program which eval- 



liators did not have opportunity to dbaerye- adequately. For example, 
-iiiiraluators did not spend as znuch as a full day in any single classrooin, 
or inore than one -day at a time in any single project* Some important 
events wei*e missed that would have helped to 'gain a more adequate pictuS^e 

^.of principle achievements, or possible deficiencies, of the projects* 

/ i - . ~ — — ' ' z — ^ 

Time ahd budget limitati dixs made it necessary to ra'tiier carefuU^Tdelimtt 
activities* * 

' * ' • / * . ^ . ^ 

Analytical Problems j ^ J * 

^everal factors require special interpretation of the data* Maiiy 
•teachers and students have been ^ the .program for a period of three or 
fo\ar years, siQpe 1567 >*Len migrant education was instiitobed in itontana. 
3pth teachers and students with previous px^qgcam exj^^ence haSre devel- 
oped certain expectations and attitudes toward, the program \*idi. will 
certainly affect the evaluation during any one yea»r^Pbr example, it 
becomes quite evident that ^students .who have been in the program before 
are much more ^at ease and often more advanced academically than nej^ 
students*^ Ajaumber of^parentp come* to the Yellowstone Valley area 
specifically because of the migrant , schools Many of the youngsters itoy 



be unique as migranta} that is, their parents are education oriented and 
are interested in advancing their childi^en by taking advantage of all , 
such opportunities* ^ 

Teachers vftio have been in the program ^po're than one year are awarcK 



, of the long d^s and six-day weeks*" Many of them have come back year 
-after year because they gain deep personal satisfaction from the work, * 
rather than because of the pay involved (idiich is slightly less than the 
average daily jpay for teachers in Mpnltam) • , ^ 



A veiy imjportant issue .affecting -^e results is mobili*^} some of 
,the childii^en ajrrived; late vdiile others left early. Eiis meant that our 
sampling efifor^ could not be perfect as we would have liked* Some of 
the students measured at the ^ end >/ere xiot present \Aien the first meas\a!*e- 
ments were taken. Similarly some of the students tAo might have done - 
exception^y well or very poorly in the pix)gram left before the final 
meisurementsj results are based on the assumption that such mobility was 
random. It was not feasible to undisartake final measures before any 
students departed, even if it had been possible toltaow their scheduled 
departure time. , , . 

Some of the teachers and aides' did not participate in' the tr aln^ri g. 
Since in this case the training was a very intensive activity and was, 
designed to have a significant impact on the pTOgram, the. fact of failure 
to participate in training,, or pazidal participation, eould very ^11 have 
an impact on findings. • - ' 

Each of these analyti^ problems Would tend to eliminate or diminish 
significant differences between the iadtiaX and fiinal measurements • 



^ It -^ould be clear that the purpose of this evaluation vad not to 
evaluate the details of substantive content -tn classroom instrub-felon or. 
progra^ operation. No detailed observations of teachers were made in the 
process Of Instructing. Rather our primary purpose, was to measure stu- 

program. \ . ' • / ' - J - - \ ^ 

The only curric\;ilar measurement had to do vdth rangj^ge .and oommun^* 
catioft facility, since inci eased skill 'atfi these areas yjfiji^^e-pr±mry 
goal of the program. - , ^ 
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Use of Statistics 

^ Several kinds of formal statistical tests might be applied to the 
measurement data. The populations of students and staff in 1970 were 
aH included in the measuremenl^s (|- in preliminary measurements and the 
other ^ in final measurements) {Sit is tljerefore appropriate to report 
the average scores obtained, \dLthout application ^of complex sta-tLstical 
tests. This allows the reader to draw his own conclusions about the 
"significance" of the findings. The 1970 "sample^'^^f sil?3dents and staff 
could be consijiiered part of a larger population comprisinglprogram 
participants from 1967/ 1968, 1969, 1970, etc. However the. 1970 group 
could not be considered a randomly sel^i^ed sample frcmx those years, and 
theref ore/matistical inference would' be hard to justify. 

Small sample sizes within projects, for 00th students ^and staff ,r 



create serious questions of appropriatenss application of stal 
tests on a project by project basis.. Yet, there is clearly significant 
variation between projects- on many of the measures. It^s obviously?. 
imjH^rtant to examine the results by projecjj to understand^^e scores for 
the, total program. 

The decision was therefor? made to report scores and draw inferences 
about program impact" without pej>orting detailed statistical test results. 
Further work on the data for -ttieorettical and oliier scientific purposes 
would certainly require ifiore detailed statistical treatment and will be 
tffidertaken at the appropriate time. 
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Chapter HI 
THE MIGRANT CHILD DI MONTANA. 



■ V 



The children Involved in the migrant education program during the 

J 

suraner of I97O blearly made considerable progress. The quantitative 

-J 

ineasures and direct observation suggest that the program is having a. 

significant and measurable impact on the youngsters wlxp enter the sumner 

i ' . • ' * 

schools jbhroughout the Yellowstone Valley in Eastern Montana. ISxe degree 

of progress seems to vary somewhat by snchoolsj that is, some projeat 

'schools seem to make particularly strong contributions in the cognitive 

or subject matter area (particularly in increasing language facility), 

while other schools were more successful iji improving self-image or self- 

concept, or in increasing the skills of ,the youngsters in the music, art, 

health, or vocational areas. , , ^ . ) 

In no -cases do we find a basics for -severe criticism* of a parliiS^dLar 

project OQ the basis of .student progress* It is important to Xiote that 

the sample size, and observations wez^ limited in scope at each project, 

and therefore conclusions must be somewhat tentative withvrespect to any 

particular project site. Because of t&e larger sainple, and a more de-^ 

^tailed overview by the evaluatira staff of the entire program, the total 

restdts can be treated more confidently. . • - 

J As noted briefly in Chapter -36, four principle quantitai^Lve 

measures were used vdth children in addition to direct observation. CQxese 

measures were designed primarily to secure information on studfent progress 

in language capability, on self-concept or self-image, and on fee^lings 

about schools. No direct quantitative measures of the progress in subject 

" 31- . ' - ■ 



matter area^ were undearbaken ^ther than in language; .rather, evaliiatiare 
data relies on dir;ect observatlbn, conferences teachers and dis- 
ctxssions with other program staffs >^ . 

^ ' - ^ . . \ 

The Self -»Image or the S^lf^-CQncept of the Migrant Child ^ ^ 

One of the assunqptions of'ten inade about ndgrant children is that 

they have a low eelf-iinage or self-concept, That is, they do not have . 

a high degree of confidence in themselves, nor do they respect their • 

own ability to be successful "in interpersonail relations, social relations 

or in education. One of the goald of migrant education has therefore 

been to in?)rove the self-concept of the child by helping him to gain more 

confidence, respect his own ability, and to achieve enough success so 

th&t he gains a feeling of confidence and an abilily to function in 



i^rican socle 

On the (ither hand studies of mig37ant .i>eople indicate ttiey have a 
relatively strong family group, and within the migrant culture ^^e 
youngsters seem to function quite ef fectivfelyn T&e ^elfr^oafi© jprdbleai 
^irises ' only vflien the yoimgster moves f5?om*his own family or peer group 

into the main stream of America socieliy as exemplifietf ^yjtiie edu- 

1 ' - . . ' 

catiohal systep. " . 

The progCBja goals were intended to buiiy^ on the streiigth of the, 

family unit by giving the youngsters enou^ individual attention, ^ 

concern from.-Jeachers, and feeling of success that they could leave the 

sunmer program havi^ gained increased confidence in^ their own ability 

to be successful in school and societj^* 




*ltxe primary instruments -used to xneaBure the program impact in self- 
concfept werer thQ "California Test of Personality" and a "Sentence Com- 

.pletion Form." ^The Califprzida Test of * Personality has been widely, used 
lii'many school systems. Its specific purpose is to identify aijd reveal 
•the' 9t8Ctus of certain hi^y in5)03rfcant factbrs in personal and social 
adjustn^nt. The .theory underlyijag lie \ests suggests that capacily, 
skill, and achievement, important as they ?ure, do not ..constitute a com- 
plete picture of a functioning personality. Personality is not viewed 
as scane'thing separateXfrom abiliiy or achievement hut rather* includes 
them. / ' ' ' ^ 

- ReacfeLons to a vaariety of questions aye obtained to detect spepific 
t^dencies to thiijk, .ffeel, and act. ^^The ^personal ad;jx:^stment nseateuroei ^ 
reveJU. self -reliance, sense of personal worth, s^ns^ pf personal freedom, 
feeling of belon^Jig, withdrawing tendencies, and^nervous syoiptoms* The 
social adjustment items measure social, standards t^pooial skLlls', antl«* 

T A ' ' " 

social tendencies, family relations, and 8chool.^pati6ns« 

For the purposes of program evaluation the conc^xa was with^liiose 
dimensions of the test which wezte ^me^stores of s^lf-^oohoept and feelings 
about^^^phool; that ip, how dtoes the student view himself in relation to 
other people, the school, teachers, and the general social ^tuation 
?a?ound hlTn» One-half of the^ students eight years and older were ran-* 
domLy Selected to take the California Test during the first wek of 
the school progi^amj the remaining one-half took thp fii:ial test. It wi^s 
administered to small, groups of students using an overhead projector r 




,So that the inability td \ise language would be minimized, ej 
" . . , ' ' . ' ' •<^' 

read and located on the test fom* for the y;o|sigstez^s, on a st^dardiz^d 




basig^at each project. One-hundred-forty students took the test on the. 

first adndnietration and 110 took the finil test. (A considerable 

number of students had "migrated" before the final administration). 

Part of the test asked specific questions about the school. In six 

^ " , f ' > 
of the projects the responses of the children were based on their early 

'' ' ^ 

experience in the migrant program. In the other four schools, a^a 

control measure, they were asked to answer in terns of their school back 

home in Texas, rather than the migrant school. , .jarfi approach was dfisigne.d 

■ to discover whether or noi>«Ieyrperceived the migrant school as xnore or 

iess attractive than the hcane situation. . ' ^ 

• ^ Two analytical approaches are used. Total average sco^e& or profiles 

were .obtained early in the program and later in the pro^n fitan all 

projects; these are used to determine changes in compoflite ecdrei^^^and 

within sub-categories. The second cbproach was to select those items from 

the total test >diichr- relate most' directly to* the migtant education pror^ 

' ♦ ^ - " V J 

gram. A group of iiiese items relate specifically to feelings about . ^ 
schbol vdiile another set examine -ttie self-concept. OlieBe are analyzed' . . 
foi' the total program and by ind;iyidual projects. ^ " > 

Personali-b- Characteristics; The California Test , * 

Both personal and social, adjustment ^scores decrease from the beginning, 
St the program to the end across all projects, as does the total adjust- 
ment score.* However Glendive and^Rosebud'show gains on total Personal 
Adjustment. ' — ^ . . 

On those factors contributi^ inost to a strong self-concept, (Self- 
reliance. Sense of Personal Worth, and^Fteeling of Belonging) there. is a ♦ 
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.slight loss OA each factor overall 4^ %nly ^ysham and Kinsey show a 
gain in Self-keliance; Billiiilks -and Glendive show some increase in Sense 
of Personal Worth, xdiile.jRosebua and Glendive show gains in Peeling of 
'Belonging^ On the /ba&^'^iof twelve specific items most related to Self- 
Concept, Hardin also s&ows progress in a positive diredtfon (s^e Table lH 

Billings, Ifysham, Rospbud and TeiTry show increases in Social 
Adjusiaiffint. Among the five factors contributing to Social Adjus;tment, ' . 
Hysham and Rosebud shciw. increases in Social Skills j Gl^dive and Bysbam 
increase slightly in School vRalations, ^hile Rosebud li^creas^s substantially 
in this 'l^spect^ Profiles are also available on social standards^ ajiti- 
social tendencies and conoiunity relations but these factors probably less 
3:^lated to the goals of ^the migrant. and ,are not diejxjussed here« XSee ^ 
Appendix Ei( T^Xe I, for detailed results)^ </ '^J^ 

Table IH 1 contaJ.ns rankings of schools on final measui*es of 
personal adjustment* On fee Self -Reliance index Kinsey, ^yeham and ' 
?forden rank" high, i^hile Glendive,^ Rosebud and Sidn^ rank low; the \5ther" . 
projects range in the middle. ^ On the Sense* of personal Worth factor, 
Glejadive,^ Hysham, and Billings^ rank high, 4*iile EroiEberg and'Teiry r^mk 
lowT^bn -Kie Peeling of Beionging index; Rosebud, Kinsey and Glendive 
rank hig^, vfliile Sidney, Prombefg and IJorden rank. low. • ^ * 

These rankings are shown adjacent to Total Person&l Adjustment 
indices ahd Total Adjustment indi^pes (the 'coiogposite of all person^* and ^ 
social adjustment measures). None of the sphools are consistently high 
on all key indices, nor consistently low on any pf th^. However, tibie 
tendency is for Rosebud, Hysham ^and Kinsey to raiik relatively high . 



• .TABLE III-- i 

RANK ON PROJECTS ON KEY" PINAL 
MEASURES'-OF PERSONAL IDJUSOMENT 



Total ^ . /Sfnsejof • .. 

"■erscmal ^ Sets- ■ Personal /fWling of • Total ' 
^justment Reliance Worth Belonging Adjiiatment 



.Rank 



1 

2 

5 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8. 

.9 



j 10 



.Rosebud ' Kinsey , Glendive Rosebud^ 

' Hyeham ; Iftrsham Ifysh^m- - Kinsey 

fikinsdy* Worden' ^JLlings j^endlye 

Mllliigs **Billings ^HtHardin' Biaiings 

Hardin - Rosebud >0 

Hardin . ^ Ten^/^ • 

Glendive ' "^Promber^ Kinsfey *- Hardin 

Teiry ' ' ' " 



Teiry 



Worden 



•'w^Sidney^ : ; Hyshaia 
^ Wbrderi ' 



Glendive ,* 



**Sidney ' 
Eromberg 



Proifltrerg^ Rosebud ^Eroniberg. " 



Sidney , • 



Sidney 



Vbrden 

V 



Hosebud 
E^sham ' - 
. Texry 
BiXlings 

Hardin 
Worden 

Glendive 
. Fromber g - 

Kinsey 
'Sidney 



*Based on only, three respoiises * * 
**Tied 



on Pe;rsonal Adjixs-tanent, vMle Woi^en, Fromberg and Sidney are relatively 
low. filings, Hardin, Glendive And Terry are qiaite consistently in 

- thenniddle rankings. • • 

The pattern on Social' Adjustment changes only slightly, with Teny 
moving up and KLns^y droppixig to a low ranking (jiee Table IH - 2), -^^^ 
Taking into accotmt all adjustment factors (some of idrLch are only re- 
motely r^ated to^ thelgoals of thp 'Migrant schools), Rosebud, Ifysham 
l&d i^erry are at. I^e top, and Promberg, lansey and Sidney are at, the 
bottom. Billings, Hardin, X^orden and Glendive fall in the middle ranks.^ 

Anoth^ approach to examination of these profiles is in teima of 
national nqims^for students taking the. California Test, On this basis, 
-^e liLgrant yovmgsters in th^ summer pa?ogram "score in. the,2pth ;i^ 
for Personal Adjusiajaent on^th preliminaiy and final measwes.^ TMs 
means that they are in the lower 25 percent of U. Si school studfentSi " . , ' 
They fall in the JOth percentile on Social Adjvistnjent, or in ^e lowSr 
35 .percent of U.S. student^ They are alSjD in the JOth 'percentile on 
" Total Adjus.-bnent. ^This finding is not surjolsing in view of tfliat we T 

- knov; about personal and social problems among' migrants, and series to 

♦ c *■ , ' . 

roinforce the notion that special attention -fib their needs is in order. 

, ^ \ 

..^It is important to eiiqphasize that th^se raiiks are useftil for com-^ 
parative purposes, but should be treated with caution. Final results 
for several of the projects are based on very small" samples (particularly 
Glendive, Ifysham, Kinsey and Rosebud) and may not b^, enldLrely reliable. 
See Appendix B for the complete set of average scores on all factors for^, 
each project. 
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: ^ TABLE III - 2 

RANK OP PROJECTS ON KEY PINAL 
I'EASURES OP SOCIAL^ADJUSIMEMT 





Total 
Social 
Adjualanent 


Social 
Skills 


School 
Relations 



Total V 
Adjustment * 




Rosebud 




^sham 


Rosebud 


2 




Rosebud 


Teny^ 


gysham 


J 








xox X jr 


5 


Billings^ 
Worden 


**Worden 


Wordea 
Sidney 


Billings „ 
Hardin ^ 


^ , 6 


Hardin 

♦ 


**Billings 

TTft■r'l^^■n 


Ri.^ lings 


Worden 




Promberg 




y it^-Proniberg 
Glendive 


' Glendive 


8- 


Gl^dive 


♦ 

- ■'"^Sidney 


^H^^din 
Kins^ 


/ 

Eronfi>erg . > ;> 


9 


* 

KLnsey* 






. Kinsey^ . ' ' 


10 


Sictoey 


Glendj^v^ 


' 0 


Sidney 



*Based on only three cases* Klnsey a small- project andJ.ost . 
most of the student population before final tests were admmstered. 

*«iie ' ' - • , , . ' \ 
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^tE^ere are a few excepldLons to the generally consistent ranking of 

project/ by average adjustment scores. For example, on personal adjust-* 

ment Itomberg goes from number one ratak at tHe beginning to a ninth 

piao^ rank at the end. Rosebiid moves from an eighth place rank at the 

beginning to a first place rank at the end. O^trry begins* in 1Mrd place^ 

and ends up with seventh place ranking. Gl endive^ starts in tlie tenlix • 

place rank and ends in sixth place. * ' 

On social adjustment scores, Klnsey begins in second place and drops 

to ninth; Fromberg starts at second place rank and robb to seventh. On 

the other hand Billings starts at eighth and moves to fourth, idrLle 

Rosebud s'tarts at tenth and moves to first. Sidney starts in fLfidtx and, 

inove9^ tenth. . . \ ^ • 

— Similarly, there are a few exceptions to .the tsonsistency of th%/ * 

project rankings on the final adjiistment scores. S^^omberg starts in 

first place and finishes with the raaak of ei^t.- RLnsey^ starter wiSjh 

A tank of second, endis with the raidc of ninti^^ On the positive side 

Bil lin gs starts with a seventh place rank and goes to fourth. Roi^ebud 

stari^s with a tenth place rank and moves to ff.rst. The other projects . 

.-/^ ' » - \ 

generally hc^d very close to the -ebme rank on initial 'and final meastireBl 

' •■' ■ ' ■ \- 

Self-^ljDage or Self-^Congept Item|Axialysls (See Chart HI --1 for items use 
There is wide variation between prbjects, no;b only in the kinds ^ 
of ~resuljbs^ obtained but .also in^^the initial levels of self-concept. 
The. .tendency is toward a negative change in self-oon66pt overall. 
However, ^iendive and iRosebud move in ia i)ositive directLon, while * 
Promberg, Terry and Worden tend, rather strongly in the negative direction. 

V . • ' " 39 ■ 
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Billings, Raz^din^ Hysham, Kinsey and Sidney score about one-hadf n^^tively 
and one-half positively^ on the selected selft-concept items (see Tablte UlA- 

Some of , the schools beg^ the program vdth a group of stunts 
generally seem to have a veiy high sense of confidence and a very posi* 
tiY© view ot themselve^s. This is particularly true inG^erry, Worden and 
Kinsey* Siclney, Glendive, Hardin, Rosebud and gysham began the program ^ 



with groups of students scoring relatively on 'sdlf-concept. 



^ ■ ' ^ CHART'lIIi,*. 1 . * 

SELF C^ftiSEI^ QIIESTIONS* ' . 



1 . Do th^ children think yeu can do, things^ well?^ ^ \^ 

2«.,,-J5p^the.other child^-en often do nice things for you? ^ * . ^ 
Do you have fewer friends than other children? 



h. Do most of the boyg^^and^^ris like you? * 

5. Do your- fbUcsNjhink that :^u are brighli? 

» 6. Can ypu do things as well%sother chlldreiy? " 

7« Do people think that other children are be^r 13ifih yo^' 

8. Ar6 mo^t of 'the children smarter than you? ^ ; . ' 

9* Do youHG^ed-to have more.-friends? , \ . * ' * • 

10« Do you ttiat people don^ t like you? \ 

11^ Would you rather ^atch' others play than play vriLth^them?- ^ 

12. Is it hard for you to, talk to ne^ peoJ)le?y - v^/ ''5^, 



fa 



1^ 



r*.Students are instructed to circle "yes" or ''noL^or each item# * L 



• CALIEORNIA O^T STO^MASY OP CHANGES ON KEY 
• ITEMS REFLECTING EEELiNGS ABOUT SELF (SELP-GONCEPT)* - 

* .A * 



Project 


: p 

NuEober of Items 
.^showing negative 
'"■■^ chajige 


Number .or items 
shovdng i^sitive 
change 


NVQZUDer 01 , xtems 
^showing essen— , 
in.aa.iy no cxiange 




3 




■ 4 

t 






1D 




• ''2 ' ' 


0. 

* 


Glendive 


5 


V 






Hardin 


* 




2 . - 












• Kinsey 










xioseDua 






. 6 




Sidney ^ ' 


5 , 




.6 




" Terry !^ 


• 8 




3 












Worden 






3 




Total \ 


5 


> 




• -m' 1 











*Based on twelve most relevant items in tbe California Tesl*^' &a 
nunibers in the table refer to the items directly related -K)' self- < 
concept which sho;7 positive, negative, 'or essentially no change from 
program beginning to end* , • * 



NOTE: Caution foost be exercised in the interpretation of the' results 
of -Ufe California Test of Personality; because the-^moderate ... 
• reliability of the instarument could be partly responsible for 
the changes observed. 



IvOaLe youngsters are considered to have a high self-concept if they . 
scortfw5^^ or higher in proportion of' "yes':' or positive answerii on the 
selected items. If they score b^een 51^ ahd 75^ they are classified 
as moderately sitrong. If -Uaey answer positively less than 5Qj5 Qf the 
time they are classified as low in self-concept for ^nirpos^s'^ of this 
analysis. 

On this basis approximately 25^5 have high self -concepts, are 
moderate and 2^% are 3^ on the^ first measureme^ on the 'final measixr^— 
"ment only 8^ are ^in the high group^ 5^ in the moderate' group and 
in the lower group. . Generally speaking those schools that began with a . 
group of students who seem predominately, hi^..i|^self-concept moved some- 
xdiat lower or stayed" approximately the aiBme. ^^P^students x^ch staai^d 
with a low 'average self-concept seemed to improve over $he coxlt»se of the 
program. However, exceptions occur in Billingfs, Hardin, Hysham, Kinsey 
and Sidney vdierl students^ stayed approximately the Sams', on'the.basig of 
California. Test measurements, between the Ijeginning of *the prog3?am and 
the end. Glendive and Rosebud were the oioly projects idrLch showed a 
consistent increase\in self-concept. , ISiere^was a. consistent ^change *to- , 
ward lower self-concept in Promberg, Terxy .and Worden* 

' It is important to note that the general level of positive feelings 
about self v/as relatively hi^ at the beginning of the program. The 

-■-IT — ' * , - ' ^ 

modest" decrease can probably be credited to several factors. ^ She firsts 
instruments were administered during th0 initial week of the program, 
before there "was much serious effort at discipline and wheh teacheya^ v 
were allowing the yoimgsters to verbalize their feelings, and encouraging 
them to feel comfortable in the plassx^oofi. ^ The ybiangsterS probably felt 
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good aboi|t each other and about their relationships idth teachers. As 
the curriciUvttn was more fully iniplemented it may have seeme^d necessary 
to instill somewhat more discipline in order to accoinplish the task 
oriented purposes of the program* The weather got warmer and probably 
there was considerably greater f eeliaag of discomfort and impatience ^th 
spending loxig days in school. ' , 

Size of project does not seem to have beeij a sigcaficant factor 
in these resxilts since some of the larger projects showed positive gain 
in, self-concept as well as smaller. piy>jects; in^like manner some of the - 
larger proj^cjs^owed negatd^ve directions while others vfliich had fewer 
students and could give students more attention also showed somewhat 
■negative resxilts. - . " * ^ 

Feelings About School ^ ^ ' • ^ 

There is no clear^tendency initiallyNto evaluate the ]5fontcam xnigrant . 
schools differently than the home^school in Qtexas; in -tefo .instances 
essentially no difference is evident, t^l^ jone school is eValtiated 
*slightly less positively and' another is evaluated sli^liy more posi-. 
tively* (Chart HI ~ 2 contains -Uie items frcm the Califomia Teat 
which were used in this analysis'. ) . ' 
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- * CHART III ^ 2 

^ FEELINGS ABOUT SCHOOL* 



--Iw^Is^it easy for you to talk to your class? ^ 
2. Do you have good timep with -the chilcJren ajb^^school? 
3« Are the children glad to have you in school? - . . 

4. Do you talk to the nev; children at school? 

« 

5« Do you say niq^e things to children who do better ^ork than you do? 

6. Do -you help new children get used to the school? ^ 

7. Do^ you often do nice tljings for the other children in your school' 

8. ^ Do^^you think that some teachers do not like the children? 
9« Would you rather" stay home frm school if you could? 

10. Is it hard' to like the children in your school? 

11. Do ihe children at school ask you to play games xd.th them? 



^Students are instructed to circle ^^es" or "no" for each item. 



A hi^ proportion of the migrant youngsters feel very positively . 
about school both back home in Texas jand^in sumuer program in iSmtam* 



The vast' majority of the youngsters score 75Jg or greater on positive 
attitudes towai^ school at the beginniig of ttie program as well, as at 
the 'end. However there is^ a tendency for positive feelings about the 
migrant school to drop toward the end ©f the program in moat of the 
schools (see arable HI - 4). 

When^^the results are evaluated on the basis of . the eleven itemar 
most related to school (in terms of the proportion of students idio 
answer positively about school at the l^eginning ahd positively at the 



end) we ^find a significant decrease in positive attitude during the . 
cot9:*8e of the program,^ again with no apparent dif fgrence between those 
yoxangsters idio were initially evailuatlng the school in Texas and those 
youngsters who were initially evaluating the migrant education program* 

However there is a rather clear difference between schools* I^y-sham, • 

» ^ ' ' . 

Kiiisey and Rosebud are generally viewed jcoore positively by^ studenjbs at 
the end th^ they were at the beginning. Eromberg, Gl^iSa.ve, liardin, 
Sidney and Worsen are viewed less positively at the end^ There was 
little (Observable change in Terry and Billings. , (See Table III - 4) 

Sentence Completion Ifeasufes - ^ ' - m ^ 

Hhe sentence completion form was tised to secure severalrkinds of 

information, but particularly the feelings of the youUfesterB about 

> — * ' *. . 

school and their own place in it. One of tlje methods of tabulating was 

to evaluate the pentence completions in terms of positive or' negative 

caressed feelings at the beginning of the program as co3i5>ared to the 

way^they^comi^leted the* setntences at the end. / ' 

( ^ . ^ ^ . # 

5Ms method has been widely used, and has an extensive literature, 
which is sa ampgr ized in a small booklet published by ^ienc6 Reaearch 
Associates.^ Each .sentence completed is rated on a continuum between 
vdiat is considered a psychologically healthy, attitude or relationship 
and a psychologically tmhealthy one. Heal-Qiy attitudes aye positive, 
realistic4 attitudes expressing feelings of liking for people, school, 
play activities and the lilce, including interest or participation in 
these. An tmhealthy attitude suggests hostility, defiance, conflict, 
withdrawal, inadequacy or a feeling of being disliked orvnot accepted 



TABUE III - if 

CALIFORNIA TEST - StJMMARY OP CHANGES ON KEY ITEMS 
REBtECOni^G ^FEELINGS ABOOT SCHOOL 1/ • 



Project 


\ 

shovdng negative 
ohanfite 


Number of Items 
showing positive 
change 


Nuniber of Items 
shovdng essen*- 
tially no change 


Billings 




3 






Prombefg 




7. 


1 














Glendive 






' 1 


6 


Hardin 




9 




1 




$ 


0 


< 8 


3 


Kinsey 




2 


7 • 


.2 


Rosebud 






~ 9 ^ 


1 


Sidney 




6 


4 




• Teny . 




4 


' 4 




Worden v ^ - 

• 




8 




■2 . ■'■ • 


Total 




5 


-.0 ' 





Bacsed on 11 most relevant it^ns* * ' 

1/ Ohe numbers in this table refer to the numjjer ii)f qjiesttwiis ^. 
related to feeling about school itfiich show V>^itive, nega^^fiei 'or 
essentially no change. The table is intended t6 show tdade&sijss 
resorting tran key queslioais so as to i^^umwate the findlttga ^omeWhat 
beypnd the profile results reported ea^Uevi^i ^ ^ ; 




by others. In other words it duplicates to some extent, and provides 
a supplement to, the California Test described earlier. 

It V»as .tised only vdth youngsters ten years and older because -oT--- 
the need to write legibly, and^a's^ was administered randomly to one 
half of the students at the beginning of the program the other half at 
•the .end." The students worked in a group although each completed their 
sentiices sep^ately, with one or two aidfs and one of the evaluation 
team assisting, the. students to understand the qjiestiojia and to help 
•fchem with the mechanics of responding to' the incomplete^ sentences. , 
aixty eight studients ten years and older took the iniUal test and six^r 
took the final test. « . < , 

Over all projects the feelings, abq;ut school, improve aLL^tly. on y 
the basis of these measuremen<:s. However, there is wide variatiort>^ 
"^tween projectsr Not all of the sentence completions can be scbred , 
pisitLve <^r negative, since many items are more •for^'purposes of under- 
standing the feelings -of the dtiild rather than to detect positive and 
ne^tive attitudes. In the sample of itebs in Table HI - 5. four of 
the six totals are in' the positive direction. -Pour of" the six projects 
tend to be in the positive direction, while four others border on pdbi- 
tive and ,two projects are more negative than positive. Both parents are 
•perceived by'ttieir children to have more positive attitudes towards- ^ 
school at the end as comjiied to the beglnhing- of swmmer school. 

Work in grou^ (as opposed to working along) shows no change <Jr.^ 
a slight increase in five projects and a slight decrease in the 'other 
five, projects. This is somevjhat contradictory to the results reported 



Pre - N = 68* 
Final • N'» 60 



ATTITUDES TOWARD SCHOOL " 
Positive/Negative .Rating of Sentence Completion Results 





Billings 


Promberg 


Glenaive 


Hardin 


B^sham 


Kinaey 


Rosebud 


Sidney 


Terry 


Worden 


Total 


1^0 l^en^I tallc about 
^ school, my moth^zu^ 


PRE 
PINAL 


4.42 


4.10 


4 00 
2.66 


• 

4.22 


4.40 


4.50 


4^00, 


• 4.16 


4 00 
4.00 


% 00 

•t.V/v 
.-.4.50 


4.12 


^6 VO^en I talk about 
school, sQr father: 


PRE 
PINAL 


5.62 


4.00 


k 6o 
2.55 


•5^ 2lO 

4.44 


'4.20 . 


9 7R 

^4.bo 


5-53 


4.16 


5.40 
5.57 


5.80 
5.00 


3.85 


1^8 111 class, vork;u4; 


PRE 


4.1^ , 


ii. oo\. 
4.00 


it on 
4.55' 


5.87 


4.60 


5.'00 


P« (5 
4.00 


. 5.50 


4.20 
5.57 


5.80 

4.00 


3.55 

5.90 


• 

#19 ^ teacher thinks 
I am: 


PRE 
PINAL 


5.12 
4. '62 


5.75 
3.00 


4.25 
5.00 


2.90 
4.20 


'5.25 
4.25 


5.50 
5.50 


5.80 
2.50 


' 5.60 

4.26 


-5.40 5.60 
4.14 5.00 


5.45 
3.96 


§20 I thick tt£Ls school 
is: 


PRE 
PINAL 


4.62 
4.62 


4.20 
4.70 


3.80 
.4.00 


4.40 
4.50 


'4.00 
5.00 


4,00 
4.P0 


4.00 
4.^y 


4.55- 
4.85 


4.20 4.60 
4,28 4.50 


4.27 
4.51 


^^21 1 think my teacher 
is; 


PRE 
PINAL 


4.62 
^4.50 


4.80 
4.40. 


4.40 
4.00 


4.60 

'^4,00 

« 


4.75- 
4.40 


4.50 
4.00 . 


4.0Q 

4.53' 


4.15 
4.66 


4.80 '4.00 

4.57 4.50 : 


4.43 
4.35 



) 



\ 



Scoxyjng Key 

1 - Extremely negative 

2 - Somevdia^ negative 

3 - Neutral, 

4 - Somewhat positive 

5 - Very positive 

Number of respondei^ts 



later for younger children, who increase their appreciation of group 

" ' A • . ^ ' ' ■ ... 

work. Positive feelings aboCit \^t the teacher thinks of "me", increases 
•dn five of the projects and decreases in the other five, with a positive 
gain overall., feelings. about the schDol follow a simiaar pattern. How 
youngsters feel 'about the teacher is slightly mo^negative at the end of 
the program than at the beginning* with'pOBi;!5Lve feelings in three pro- 
jects and negative reactions in the other seven. Sidney is the only 
school that sho^fed consistent?.y. positive change, \diile Glendiye is the 
only qchool that shows a congistentOy negative cliange. Sljcxce the ^ainples 
were very small .within projects on the^'measuj^s, the reliability "by ihe ^ 
^Ject results , could be seriously questitoed. However, exanrijaation^ 
- a project by-,proJect basis helps to . detect the basis ^or'^ fiaai W'^M 
All of the«final total scores are well above^the heu"|a?ai;poiat 
the positive directioi}. Attitudes derived firoa, written seni^^ com- * ' 
pletions about the school and the teacher are partioularly;;dtron§, 1^ "l^ie 
positive d2ection both at the beginning of the program «sid. at the end. - 

Multiple Choidg Sentence' Ccanpletion • • • ... 

The pxdncit>le purpose of thp jnultiplf choioe^^s^tence oonopletion . 
fSrm MB^Q^^gx^^c^ f ^J^^a^of the younger cShildren towards school', 
learning, stUjl^ri^^cWsK teacher, wor&ig' viith <others, and parental 
reactions to. schpol.'\.*<I3iis^test was given only to "youngsters age eight, 
and nine (while^ th6^ open-ended sentence jjompletions were given to the 

older studenlis) . ^t was administerfed randomly to one-half tiie age - 

. . 
group at the beginning .and to the other. half ait the end of the program. 

An overhead projector wa^ vised to display the sentences and alternative^ 



responses to decrease likelihood of misunderstanding. Sixty-three , 
youngsters Jook the test at the beginning and fifty-one a^ the end. 

Ihe yoxmgstefs agaii/^show generally very positive attitudes towards 
scshool and the activities undertaken therein* On an overill basis the 
changes in feeling during the program s^v^ a sliftht gaiA the positive/ 
"direction.- . - 1 • • • 

However, school work is perceived as coi^iderably less^ fun, some- 

r \ 

\diat harder and considerably less interesting ajf'the erid than it was at 
the beginning. Similarly learning from books is perceived as less 
interesting and more boring, but It is viewed as .a good way to learn. 
Studying is considered less fun, but ^so less dull and boring, and more 
^^^^interesting (see Appendix B, Table H, ^or coi^lete resxalts). 

I The best thing about ;the class 4s ^perceived to be the "fun" students 
have and the things they learn. They fe~el somewhat less ppsit^e about, . 
the teachers as thg. "best thing" about the -class at title end, ^s cbigpared 

* ^ - ^ ' ' ^ , 

to the first week, butr apparency feel they have mo3?e fun in c^ass at 
the end than they did at the beginning. /Ohe* worst thing ^ab^jj^'Kfcie^c^^ 
is the long days and the hard studying. On this basis th6 teacl^er Is ' '"^ 
considered somevdiat more i)ositiv0ly at ^ the ^d*than she VTas at the . 
beginning. There seems to be some inconsistency on attitudes towards 
the teacher, but on balance she appears to have been successful in fdcus- 
ir^the class on activities rather than on^'her .behavior;, hence, they 
select responses related to stuciying and the enjoyment of being in class. 



2f^L^^ the ^great increase in positive 
feeliiig about working with groups of students as opposed to working 
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alone* Apparently tl^e schools were able to develop the cajpability .iio 
, work xnore effectively and comfortably in groups* Group work is viewed 
considerably more fun, easier, and as a better way to learn at. the* 
'"''^d, as compared to the first ^ek# 

An interestiz^ shift from thd beginning to ihe end is in 'feelings 
about the amount of work the' teachers give/ At the beginning they in-* 
dicate they want'more work from teachers vdiilfe at ^the endjtheyL.h»3?g-.a_ 



strong desire for less work. This siiggests tnat the t^diclbers made them 



work hard enough so they felH> i^ey were pushed some^^t more" than they 
liked toward the end of ther program. 

A very interesting change was in the i^ctions to vfliat they woiald 

do or how^they would feel if iiiey failed in school. At the beginning . 

* ' ' . - \ : ' . 

they indicate strorigly that they woiild try harder and study mo3?e, while 

at the end thez^e was less tendency to be mad at thems^elves and moa:^ 

tendency to feel that it was "bad luck" or "it wasn^t liheir favdtl*. 

They have apparently gained enougii confidence in themselves to fe61 that 

r 

, failure would, not be altogether iixeir fault. They wotid be less likely 



to be mad at themselves. This coiild indicate a^ certain st3;^en^thening of 
self-concept. * . , -ti. < ' . 

* The parental response toward schopl was perceived by the students 
as generally positive, with the mother reacting more positively at the 
end than at the beginning. The father usually seems interested in' 
school, but v/as considered somei^t less so eit the eiid^^han at the begin 
ning. * * ^ ^ 

One of the positive indications of school satisfaction is i^e fact 
xhat a high , proportion of the youngsters jJjjdicSite that they are hai>piest 



tfjJaea they are in school: this is increasingly so at the end of the^pro- 
gram as conipared vdth the beginning. , Apparently the youngsters ffeel 



that thej?^ are .happier being in school than they woiild be at home, although 
approximately one-fouarth wotild still feel happiest at home. 

Although the migrant school is viewed somewhat less positively at 
the end of the prograa-^€iiaii at the beginning, roughly two thirds of the 
sdt3xd^t3__fe_e^^^ "good school" at liie end, \diile 'rou ghly 2Q^ feel 

Ht isn^t very good". " ' ' (f^^ 

In sunmory then, while the school work is viewed as less v fun at 
id, and learning from books is less interesting, the feeling of fon 
in class and at school and enjo^eht in working with othex^stadents can 
be credited as positive results. The goal of helpi^ the students to 
li^e school h||l certainly been largely met, " . ' 

Language Jjaprovementt The Zip Test ' - :-sm.>^,^*^ . , . v 

A language facility, word recognition, and readiaag pc^rehenalon ,v 



test was useds^tg^aswe the student language |a?ogreea. , The Zip Test. , \ 
waa developeji for a Title. I (Jaementary and ,Second6a7;,E^cfi^^ Act ^ 
of 1965) proSeo4 in California through the State t)eT?ax^ i:dacat±on,# 
The purpose .was to locate tiie inetruclioijal level at idiidi.a child can 
effectively read ^d verbalize concepts* in Eiigli^V^ ' 



The test was given only to seven and eight-yeaxw>l^, Jhalf of 
were randomly selected for s^dministi^ation of ,tho test at t^e beginning 
and the pther^half at the end# Test 'a^ninistration was completed by a 
project aide who was trained by ^e evaluation* team^ 
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^ - ^The ia^^iguage facility secticm of " the ^st presented the youngsters ^/ * 
with a series of^ictureb whidi they were to describe* Ihe -fest adirini-^ 
strator asks each child "to say all they can about each^icture' as^ he 
points to the, piotul^e* Probe qixestions are asked to be sure the young- \ - 
ster says as much as he cSres tq^bout each picti»e* TChe r€|Si>onfle0 are 
then scored according to a key: one point for single words, po£ats 
for short phrases, three points ftfr short sent^ces, four points for 
xminteranipted longer sentences, and*fivQ points for uninterrupted ima 
pteStSed^entenco. A copy of the 'test is "included , in Appendix Ai , 

y The results on language^iniprovement are clearly positive • JThe test* 
results indicate that facility with which ypungsters cotCLd use language * 
in3proved f^rom the beginning ov the program to^-Hl^ en^# Biere was positive 
gain in every 'prdject although ^th considerable variajfeLoii between, pTOr ' 
jects. The strongest gain9 were in Rosebud andi3idney (see A^S>en^lix B| 
•Table III). " 1 : . 



TABLE III - 6 • , • 
AVEKAGE 5C0RES FCR ^nffi-SHS'^lST. 







7 and ^ Year Olds i . ■ 


■ n ■ 


Language^ 
Facility 


RecogtxTtlon 


Reading 
.Con]pr^^en^6n 


Ototal ' 


PBE N*= 108 


22.5' 






y 


POST N « , 57 




' 16.9 





*N = Niaiib^of children taking the test. 



&4 



A problem developed on the word recognition sectioA of the test* 
It was prepared in capital** letters and many o5.^e youngsters had not 
yet been taught to read these leiters; they were therefore somewhat . 
confuted by the capitalized words. However, it was administered uni- 
jformly across all projects and showed a substantial gain fro^the :^irst 
we^k to^^e final testing. Oiily two projects failed to show increased 
scores ^on word recognition, altho\!gh gain in other projects was veiy 
flight. ^Ilie strongest iJ35)rovement wert in the Sidney pr6ject. 

Ihe cornpreheneion part of the test was somevjhat less consistent, 
but again there was an overall positive gain; only two projects showed 
no gain (see Appendix B, Table HI for complete results) • However, 
there was vri.de variation bei^een projects in scores on bolii administrations • 
Uie number of students tested dec3?eased to roughly one^half at the end, 
largely because migrant families were leaving the area, rapidly dtoing. 
the time final testing was .underway. It shoxald also be noted that some 
confusion was evident in the administration of the test in th3?ee projects 

- ^d accurate results were not obtained (Glendive, Eroniberg and ¥orden)« 
The results are therefore reported only fop projects -v^tere there was 
no evidwce of confusion. ^ * 

The sentence completion form was also used as a meastire of written 
^Language facility. The answers for the test were scored in terms of" 
the number of words written at the end,* to ee^cure some indication of 
wheliher they seemed to find it easier to^use OTitten language after 

-having participated in the migrant" program^ - - ^ ' , 
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TABLE III - 7 



WRITTEN SSfJTEircE^-aOI^PIETION FACILITY 
Avp-TAg-fi T^mihp>r nf Wnrds Per fleptenqp Cnmp 




Sample Items^ 



Billlaigs jPromberg 



Glendive 



ff^ t learn best when: • PRE 

PRE' 

* PINAL 
I, 

• PRE 
PINAL 



f^S Some of *^e best 
things about this 
class are: 

#3 Learning out of ^ 
1 books is: 

fh3 lA class^ irking 
«idth others is: 

Some of the worst 
things about this 
cUias ^e: • 



J>BE 
PINAL 



PRE 
PINAL 



6.75 
6.40 



5.12 
4.77 

5.50 
3.70 

3.85 

4.75 
.4.25 



7.60 
4.90 



3.80 
, 4.00. 



3.80 . 
5.00 . 



3.50 
1.00 



Hardin 



Hys] 



sey 



Rosebud 



3.81" 
4.70 



5.50 
3.80 



4.00 
5.00 



3.90 . 5.00 

3.30> ,5.75 
2- 



4.75 

2.,0b 



Sidney Terry 



Worden 



2.^ 
5.66* 



5.20 • 
4.90 


3.60 
1.00 


3.72. 
3.30 


6.00 
6.40 


.6.25 
4.00 


2.83 
4.00 


.7.20 

4.18 


4'.40 
1.,00^ 


3.27/6.50 

^^Jk) 3>6o 


3.75,' 
6.56 


3.50 
2.00 


5.60 
4.44 


•^80 

1.00 


3.70 

.>30 


3.50 
.5.20 


6.00 
4.00 


3.80 
3.00 



4.00. 
2.66. 



3.64 3.20 
4.33' 4.57 



5.00 
3.50 





0 






" 3.4i 
»3.'50 


0 0 

2.20 
4.42 


4.20 
5.50 


4.07 
4.33 


4.00 
5.50. 


1.40 
5.28 


4.00 
3.00 


4.22 
4.00 


2.00 

, 5*00. 


1.60 
5.71 


3r20 

2.00 


3^72 

4.03 


2.38 
5.50 


2.60 ' 
4.57 


'3.00 
6.75 


(!%60 
4I28 



Total 



4-.20 
4.89 



T 



. ' I 



5G 



Overall there is a consistent increase in the number of words used 

, • * - - ; . ' - C 

to complete sentence^ (see Table IIJ ). Howeveri there is a witjle 

variation betweeji projects* Sida^ and Terry show a consistently .strong 

increase , in written language facility; Hysham, Billings, Proiriberg and 
/" * • , 
L " * ^ . 

Glehdive^'show s ome indication of inrproyement. Hardin, Kinsey, Rosebud 



and >^orden do not show significant change. Content analysis of the 



sentence completion items fails to demoilstrate with any cpnsistency 

/ 

vocabialary improvement or improvement in sentence quality*' It would' 

indeed beV impressive if this could happen in the space of one month. 

V 

Tl^e indica,tions of modest improvement in written L^oagu^ge facility 

/ 

as demonstrated by the Zip Test and the Sentence Completion result^, 
suggests that the migrant program is acfcomplishing its language arts 
goala.- * ^ * 
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. - ^ ^ Chapter ^ 

* * \ 

/ THE MCGRANT PROGRAM STAFF ^ ' 

The major purpose of the measurements cn staff was to determine 

vfliether or not the training program and experience in the mi^ant edu- 

cation projects had any significant impact on their points of view to- ' . 

ward a wide range of variables associated v/ith an educational program* 

* A second objective was to secure baseline information so th^t, . , 

administrators would have a .clearer idea of how staff members, feel and 
» ♦ 

act vdth respect to dimensio^ of education pariicu3,arly related to 
migrant children. ; " . 

The principle instruments 'used were "The^Purdue Teacher OpinionnMre ,^ 
two education scales, a general opinionnaire on attitudes. towards stu- 
dents, a philosophy of human nature scal^ and a detailed toid-program ^ 
interview* The interview was intended to secure specific iirCorD^tion 
about staff evaluations of their project* s operatioiial. e^^ectivenegs,^ . j_ 
trai n i n g procedures, and the success of the direct^ and other staff 

in accomplishing the necessary jobs in the program. * ' ^ • 

/* - ^ * ' ' ' 

"The Purdue Tee^cher Opinionnaire»' is desimed^jto provide measiSrfes' , 

of ibeacher attitudes tovzards a, variety of school situations. It yields 

a total score indicating the general level of teacher morale but^allso 

provides meaningful subscores which break "morale" ^into some of its 

J . ■ • 

dimensions. The ten categoajaes include: (l) teacher rapport with 
principal (or director) ; (2) satisfaction vjith teacMng; (^) rappoart 
among teachers; (4) teacher aalaxy; (5) teaicher load; (6) cufrictiltun 



60 ; ^ 



es; (7) teacher status; (8) coimunity support of education; (9) 



^school facilities aajd serviceaf and (10) conammity pressures.. The 
opinioimaire provides specific information abput crucial problems and 
tensions vdaich concern .the faculty and have an adverse effect on their 
effectiveness • , . • • * 

Of *t>articular interest were the differences that teachers felt 
. existed between their prior teaching situation and the migrant edu- 
cation program. Thu^^n the first administration the teachers answered 
the opinionnaire on the basis of their most recent teaching experience. 
It was administered to a randomly selected one half of the teachers 
on the first evening of th^ fir;5t training session and to 'tiie i»emaining 
<one*half near the ^nd of the program. 

The Purdue 'Teacher OpinioroSaire has been extensively checked 'for 
• realiability and ;validity v/ith a \d.de range of teachers in several 
states.-^ However it is not designed to distinguish bett^een the effects 
of the training program itself a^id the effectS of the experience in " 
working with migrant schools. Tliis meanp that our results show only 
the combined effects, ,and we ^can only infer ^feititbe impact of the . 
training program might have been, particularly with respect to -team 
effectiveness 'in the projeci^s and individual teacher effectiveness vriLth 
the students. Specific evaluative measures were u^ed ajfter each train- 
ing session, results of vdiich are reported in Chapter Vt 
J. " There was some' problem, of proportionate distribution between 
schools; some of the teacher^ failed to participate in the training 
program and therefore did not take the pre-* test instruments. Obviously 



the training had no direct iinpact on them. We 'therefore excluded these 
people from the analysis. The sainples are very small 'for- each ^diool 
since there \jeve usually only three to nine teachers, somewhat limiting 
analysis realiability by school. However, the results shotild be valid 
over the ^tal piiograms since the sample was large enough to detect any 
signi^^^ant di'iTerences that occixrred between initial and final admini- 
stration. . , 

Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire - Profile Scores 

Profiles were construc^^ed for each teacher to measxire Jhe dimensions 
of teacher morale outlined above. The profiles enable computation of 
an average score for the preliminary and final instiTiments for each 
project and for the total program. We were also able to secure average 
scores a^rosp all mdrale. factors. This provide^ summary data to examine 
each project and the total program on each of the noted factors. Results- 
are stmniarized in Table HT - 1 . The number of respondents (N) 'for each . 
v^rojeot and fpf the total pr9gfam is indicated in the table* 

, These results indicate -Uiat the level of teacher morale in iiie ' 
migrant program in3>royed over the prior teaching situation in Billings, 
fiardin, Kinsey and Terry. In Glendive and Rosebud mor^e shows ^ sub-; 
stantial decrease, but this is based on response^ of only one teacher 
in each case. More modest decreases were evident in Fromberg, Ifysha^i 
and Worden. There was relatively little change in Sidney. Overall, 
stajff morale^ was sli^tly lower in. the migrant program as compared with 
the prior teaching situation.' 



TABLE IV - 1 - 
Purdue Teacher Opiaionnaire Profile Scores 
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• 

1 


2 


5 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 
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Teacher 


Satisfac- 


Rapport 


Teacher 


Teacher 


Cunlc- 


Teacher 


Community 


School 


Conaiiunity 


Corn- 


" MORALE FACTORS 


-> 


Rapport 


tion with 


Among 


Salary 


Load 


•ulum 


Status 


Support 


Pacili- 


Pressures 


posit 
















Tool 100 / 






i>JLeq ouCL 




ooaii 








Director 














cation 


Services 




Morale 


Highest Possible Score 


^ 80 


•80- 


56 


28 


44. ^ 


20. 


- 52 


20 


20 


. 20. 


it 


Billings 


PRE N = 


4 


64.00 


74^00 


51.75 


21.50, 


36.00 


16.50 


25.75 


18.00 


' 14.50 


18.^ 


*546#5<; 




-FINAL Ifa 


4 


77.25 


77i00 


49.25 


22.00 ' 


37.75 


* 17.25 


28.25, 


17.00 




17.50 . 


.360.50 


I BVoxnberg 


PIOS N = 


3 


■•74.33 ' 


73.00 


48.00- ' 


^ 20.66 


4l.C)0 


15.Q^ 28.33-. 


* 

17.66 


17.66 


18.00 






FIHAL N s 


2 


60.00 • 


76.00 


43.00 


18.50 


39.00 


18.50 


~"26'.00 


17.50. 


17.00 


16^50 . 


332.0c 


Olendive 


PRE N = 


3 


75.00 


73.66 


52.33 


22.33 ■ 


39.00. 


■ 16.00 


28.33- 


17.66 


17.66 • 


18,00 " 


7560. nc 




FINAL N 8 


2 


43.50 ' 


55.00 


45.00 ' 


' 22.50 


29.50 


0.50 


23.50 


10.50 


14. 00* 


15.00- 


265.0c 


Hardin 


. PRE ■ N = 


3 


57.33 


■ 72.33 


43.66 


29.66 


35.33 


16.;^ 


24.00 14.00 




17..66 






ruNAL a s 




71.00 


71.50 


49.50 


24.25 


37.00 


16.00 


27.00 V 




17.50 • 


15.50 


,^6.25^ 


Hysham 


PRE N = 


1 


66.00 


75.00, 


42.00 . 


• 27.00 


43.00 ' 


13.00 


27.00 


20.00 . 


4 

20.00 ' 


20.00 






PINAL N = 


2 


56.00 


60.00 ■ 


38.00 


24.50 


43.00 


-16.00 


23.00 


12.50 


.16.00 


.14.50 


303.5c 


Kinsey - 


PRE N a 


3" 


71.00 


72.00 


50.00 


21.00 


39.66 


16.00 


23.00 


16.00 










KENAL N = 

< 


1 


' 79,00 


63.00 


55.00 . 


26. 00 


_^38.00 


19*00 


25.00 


17.00 


.16.00 


'17;00 


355.0c 

^^^^ 


Rosebud 


PRE N = 


4 


67.75 


- 69.25 


46.25" 


22.50 


;58.25 


15.00 


24.25 


11 '.75 . 


'16.50 


16.25 


327.7f 




FINAL N = 


1 


30.00 


7i.X)0 


51.00 


20.00 ' 


12.00 


16.00 


17.00 


10.00 


.14.00 


20.00 


271.0c 


Sidney 


PRE N » 


4^ 


64.75 


'74.50 


4^,25 


19.00 


38.00 


13.25 


25.00 ' 


15.50 ' 


« 

16.75 . 


15.00 


329.0c 




F^MAL N*^ 

M MM •••• ^ M M -1 M« 


3 


77.00 


61.66 

•M •« W •* mT W M M W 


52.66 


19.00 


37.00 


16.00 


17.00 


14.00 


'14.66 . 


15.00 


324.6o\ 



ERIC 



63 



64 



TABLE IV - 1 

Purdue Teacher Opinionnaire Profile Scores (ConiaJiued) 



MORALE PACroks 


-> 


Teacher 
Rapport 

Director 


Satisfac- 
tion with 

1 eaCXXJal^;^ 


Rapport 
Affiong 


Teacher 
Salary 


Teacher 
Load 


Curric- 
vilum ' 


Teacher 
Status ' 


Conimmity 
Support 

cation 


School 
Pacili- 
T/Xes cincL 
Services 


Conraunity 
Pressures 


Com- 
posite 
oxaxi 
Horalei 


Highei^b Possible Score 


80 


80 


56 


28 


44 


20^ 


32 


20 


20 


20 




T^riy-^ 


PRE N 


* « 

= 3 


50.00 


60.60 


40.33 


23.00 


.33.33 


413.66 ( 


26.00 


H 

16.66 


14.66 


i7.00 




303.53 




PINAL N 


= 5 


66.20 


68.00 


48.40 


'* 20.40 


38.40 


14.20 


2772Cf^ 


13.40/ 


14.80. 


,16.00 




327.P0 


Worden 


PRE N 


= 1 


76.00 


73.00 


53.00 


27.00 


41.00 


20.00 


32.00 


12.00 


.14.00 


'12.0G 




56o*OC 




REHAL N 


= 3 


56.33' 


74.66 


54.66 


19.66 


42.66 


18.33 


23.33 


12.00> 


•14.33 ■ 


15.33 




331 


Total 


PRE N 
^ISINALN 


= 29 
= 27 


65.90 

64.89 


72.54 
68.85 


47t55 
48.78 


22.62 
21.48 


^37.86 
37.15 


15.28 
15.70 


• 25.79_ 
25.00 


15.83 
14.41. 


16.20 • 
15.70 


17.17 
16.00 





Total resialts for each ''morale factor (see the'^igjit margin of ^ 

Table 17 - 1 ) shows relatively little change from the prior teaching 

situation oi> "teacher rapport wiibh p»in^pal#" There is a decrease in 

«>SStris!factio^^ ,/ a sli^t increase in "rapport among, J _ 

teachers," a-^light decrease in ''satisfaction vith salary," a sli^t 

decrease in "satisfaction vaih work' load", a slight increase ±n "satis- 

faction with curriculum," a slight decrease in feeling of "teache^ 4^ 

status," a decrease in "conanunity support of education," a slight de- * 

creasy in satisfaction with "school fapilities and services^' and a 

feeling^*^ Increase iA "conammity pressure". "However this taKes .into 

account all of tfie factors noted in Table 17 - 1 , including many factors 

which may not he directly related to the. principle variables that shotild 

help the^ro jects ^to function most effectively. 

Another method of considering the data is therefore demonstrated in 

♦ 

Table 17-2, showing raiikings of the various. projects oh key effective- 

V ^ 

ness factors* The composite score (on the left margin of the table) 

shoxild be the most indiqative of overall staff feelings about the func- 

tioning of their project, but the individual factors suggesi} considerable 

"valuation depending on the factor under consideration. 

It is most important to realize that the§e rankings are based on 

very small samples in several of the projects, and must therefore be 

treated id.th particular caution. However, the cofoposite ranking genereilly, 

"fits" well with the observational data generated by the evaluation team. 

\ . ^ - ' • . • 

It should^be^^er&phasized also "Kaat the degree of difference between pro- 

N * \ 

'jeets is ofteik very slight, except between the extremes (that is, ranks 
1, 2, 5 and 8, 9>40). ' . . 



PROJECOVRANKINGS ON KEJf EFFECTIVENESS FACTORS 
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'Rank 



1 
2 

3 

k 

5 
6 

» 

7 

.8 

9 
10 



Morale 
. Score 



Billings 
KinseT^ 
Hardin 
Promberg 

Worden 



Sidney 



Rosebud* 
Gl endive 



^'lii^er^' 
'^staff 
RappoJ^t 



Teacher . / ' ' 

Rapport ^ ' ^ . *VP&o£lit±es 

' vdth Guzriculim teacher and 

Director * Issued ^ Load ^ Services - 



Ki^ey* 
Worsen 
Sidney 



KLnsey* Kinsey^^ . Hjrfiham Har<^n ' 
'Billings Promberg . Mfovi^n Billings 
Word^n ' • F\poiflberg Promberg 



Sidney 

Rosebxid* Hardin . .Billings^^-rOrexry ^Hyshgtp ^ 

Klnaey* 



Hardin 



Terry **Hardin 
I^sham 



Billings Promberg" Rosebud* 

^Sidney 



Kinsey;* 

Billijigs Ter2^ 



Terry 



V 



Worden 



Hysham ^ Koiendive K^ysham^ 



Promberg Glendive Terry 
Ifysham flosebud* Glendfve 



l^giardin . Sidney • ; 
Sidney ^^^^^ 

Worden ^ 

aiendiy^- **Rosebad* 

caendiye-; 
Rosebud* 4 ' 



*Based on only one" resjx^nde^j/, 
**Tled scores* 
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Item Analysis Results J - . ' ^ ' 

The teachersjgenerally felt theii* rapport, with lihe director of ^ the 



migrant program wks less satisfactory tljan the rapp<5H they^d esl^lished 
vriith their previous principal. There is a tendancy overall to feel the 
direetbrs of . the programs weare less effective than the previous_^^cipaI. 
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There are clear exceptiojjs on an inflividual project basis • Billings, 

Hardin, Kinsey, Sidney 'and Tera?y each indicated improved teacher rapport 

with, director, Glehdive, Promberg, BEysham, Rosebud and Worden were le^ 

satisfactory, although only Gl endive and Rosebud recorded a very nega--* 

m 

tive project director evaluation. It should be noted here "tiiat th^se 

teachers were selectedj^ther carefully; the bulk of them may 'have been 

employed in part because they had very good relationships with their 

"former principal. ' ^ . ' ' 

To summarize briefly, when a director was compared vath a teacher's 

previous principal, the general expression was the the direc.tcrr sho\^d 

y . • 

more favoritism, he made the work more difficult, he was somewhat in~ 
effective iA^ commuxiication, ^nd he was less satisfactory in handling 
teacher problems. Consequently, teachers reported more reluctance to. 
take school probleips to the project dii^&^tor" than to their fon^r school 
principal. • 

T3iis fueling may have arisen in part because overall the teacher 
evaluation of the .training program was substantially more positive than 
was the evalxoation by the directors. !Ehe teachers may have been ^trying 
to operate on 1^e basis of principle^ derived from liie -Raining sessions 
while the directors were less interested in subscribing 'to those modes 
of operation .''''TSie training progtam emphasized the shared leadership ' 
approach to dealing with the opportunities and problems of the migrant 
program; if the director tended to make, unilateral decisions or to be * 
authoritarian in his approach, the teachers .perceived him as somehow . 
not measuring up to the ideals established during i^aining.' 
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However i-^)hi^^ictDre is somev;bat different when one examines inter- 
sjtaff rapport ♦ ^ Tnere is an inci^ease in positive feelings about rapi)ort'' . 
among staff in the migrant pixDgram as compared to the previovis teaching, 
■situatiojn, 'Item analysis reveals that the tekcherd ffeel there was greater 
cooperation; they had a chance to in|luenc6 one aiiotherj they could pur- 
sue their dWn interests; and they* had a very positive confidence in 

e±r:3>eera,. One of the princii)al goals of the training program was to 
build effectively jTunctioning teams for a short term project. These* 
results seem to indicate considerable success in accoJi?)lishing this goal. 

Teachers were critical about some parts of ,*^^^cjp?riculum, but felt 
very positive about other parts^^^;[Ihere was greater opportunity for tak-- 
ing account of individual student differences than ii> the regular school 
situation. However, the specific content for the language agrta cxoxric- 
ulum was considered inadequate in some projects. ' - 

In the dimension of "personal satisfacMon with .teaching", the ^ 
mlgr^t program seemed to have a somevdiat negative impact. Teachers ' 
apparently, had disciplinary problems with the ndgr^t yomgsters^^ind 
generally- fei^ less satisfied with the simaner teac^ng than^ey 
during the regular schoo3^ yeeir. They also had a some^daat more negative 



attitude toward the ^children at the end than th^yMid whexv the prdgram 
began. Some of the change here*could pa:*6bably be ^credited to the long^ ; 
hours, six day weeks,, and general difficiilty ^of the migrapt teac)adng 
task. . ' . ' - ' . , ' 

Ihere is sc^e inoondist^hcy between teacher* scores from The Purdue ^ 
Toacher Opinioiinaii^\tod the 're'sults of the California self-concept and^^ . 
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social adjustment measiires on students. Both Glendive and Rosebud ^ 
score well on the California' student adjustment test and Purdue ^measures 
of the interstaff rapport, although rapport with director in both cases 

\ is relatively poor. Interstaff and^staff-director rappoii; were high in 
Billings, Hardin and Sidney but results fi*om students on the California 

; te^t do not consistently reflect this; Billings* California Test scares 
drop slightly as do Hardin scpres; Sidney scores.'^n the California Test 

are. substantially lower at the* end of the program. .^-^^ - 

In Worden the inter-staff rapport V7as* strong, staff -to-director 
rapport rather low, and the California Test seoi^s decreased dxnring iiie 

-V * ' ' . / V • / " 

'co\rrse of tjie prograni. ICinsey scored, highest .on the Piardue measttfes of 

teacher mor^e (based on scores from one teacher) and yet shows stib- 

stantiai loss on the total adjustment measures from the California Te;^t 

(based on three ' students )• Since the ijuniber of students taking the final 

California Test was very small, the scores here aire not highly reliable 

as an index of progress in Kinsey. The sta'ff with di2!»ector rapport 

. decreased in Glendive as it did^ ixi Froniberg and the final scores on the 

California Test were also low. So there are certain consistencies between- 

♦ * » »* ' 

results on student and staff measurements, although by no means a "perfect 

correlation*. - . 

Attitudes toward education ara^^enefally progressive, and show very 
' l^'^^ .chapge from the beginning of the 'training progrSam to the'end\of • 
tlJe project. However, •j&xere is. a tendency toward a more coriJ^erv^ti-^k 
and somewhat less flexible stand on several measures. For example, the 
■^chers seem to. feel greater need for discipline", and generally feel * 
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that the school should be oriented somewhat more ibward substance and 

content and less .with concern^ about student feelings and attitudes. 

/ ■ ■ _ 

OpiMons 'and Peelings About ' Students * • 

and How They Should be Treated 

The opinionnaire on attitudes toward education administered -to , ' 
measure attitu%es toward students wa$ .a- standard ^scale widely used and 
^ verified for reliability ^and validity in a number of research studies. 
It was administered .to teachers, aides, and nurses primar^.ly, in the 
same random manner as described above for the' Purdue Opinionnaire. ' 

The teachers generally score on the very, progressive side of the 

seale^with re,spect to how students should be treated. Nevertheless, 

there is a .tendency for. them to be somewhat less progressive at the end' 

of the program as compared to the beginikng. JSmong eighteen items of 

greatest relevance in the scale, answers to six change in' the positive ' 

direction as expected; that is, they cpnform ^^ith what we might have 
. ■• • • 

expected as a consequence- of the training and the experience with the - ^ 
migrant ki|ds. Five of the items do not indicate any significant change;, - 
from the. beginning of the traikng to the end of the program, while • 
seven items, change in the ne^tive direction. 

Wilii" respect to (iscipline the teachers feel that it is ".inapp^priate 
to require additional assignments for a pupil '^^o misbehaves in a class. > 
.About 50 percent of the respondents fefel that all. children should be 
encouraged to aim at the highest aead^c goals, i^le the other 50 percent 
feel otherwise. For an activity to havi 'educational value 72^ feel it 
should train reasoning and memory in general. Roughly 40 percent of ■ 
the group feels that a person memorizes best during childhood; this 
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period of life should therefore, be regarded as a time for storage^of 
facts. for later use. , / ' 

staff members (teachers, aides, nurses, secretaries), feel grouping 
youngsters according to ability -damages -ah^ self-ctinfidence of the 
children; this attitude .strengtheh substantially during the program. 
• Staff members agree rather ' strongly that it is more important 'for the 
students, to learn to work together cooperatively than it is for them 
1^ 'learn how to compete. 

_ Although there ^e some chajiges in the negative direction, ae weHT ' 
as a few in the positive direction^', the opinions of staff about low to 
treat ybungst^s is generally in confo-Tuity vd.th moderrf educational 

psychology .principles.^ ^ ' ' ■ 

• *^ ■ _ \ ■ 

S^.°k1iiPiL Jcjile. and 

The Education Scales are similar to the "Opinionnaire on Attitudes 
Towards Students^' bui/measure general ^ttitudes towards educati^, 
rather than specifically how students should .be- treatfed. The questions 
^sked are non-specific to the migrant program. . It was administered in' 
the same manner^ as o-Oie^r staff instruments-. ' • 

. The staff seems to be conscious of the importance of thi personality 
%t the pupils aaid i^he need for gr^at^f^freedom" in learning. At project 
end roughly 83 percent .agree that no, subject is more .important thaii 

ersonaiitie^ of the students. Roughly 97 per*cent agree that qhildren's 
interests and needs are mire important than the needs of society. 
^ ; The group cleanly feels the need for ^eater discipline toward 
the end of the program as compared to dealing primarily with the inter- ' 
ests. of ,the children.' They feel -less strongly at the end that education 
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shoxild not only be a matter of learning facts ai^ figures but also should 
be a soiarce o^ new Social ideas. (See Appendixes, Table V for greater 
detail). ' ' . 

Restilts (in Education Scale VII show a sdmilar trend toward somewhat 
less progressive attitudes at the end of the program, althou^ the over- 
all atti-fiides are clearly progressive (see Appendix B, Table VI). For 



example, staff members seem to feel somewhat more strongly at th6 end 
of the program that standards of vrork should be the same for all sibudents, 
rather than tailor-made for each student; they fe^l less inclined to aim 
subject matter >or activities at developing pairticiilar parts^of the child's 
m^eup (physical, intellectual, social, moral, spi3?it\ial)* They tend to 
feel somevdaat inore strongly that healthy interaction between pv^ls 
is somewhat less important than learning sxibjects, arfd that emotional' 
development and social development are of lesser inipoartance* -Qian academic 
achievement. In other words the sta!ff menibers becom^some^dmt more 
subject matter oriented and less personality" oriented toward the end of 
the program period. However, the great majori-ty of the staff remain 
strongly interested in personality dev^opment as a key element in - 
effective education. * ' r ' . . * - 

PHN Scale ' y . . . 

7 . . ' ^ ^ • 

The "Philospphy of Human Nature"* (PHU) scale was Hesigned to measure 

possible changes in how staff mergers view human nature^' The PliN scale • 

was administered in exactly the same fashion as the other ;scales described 

above. * . * ^ 
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' The atiitudes and opinions measured vith this scale would not be 
expected to chajige drastically as a result of the training and the pro- 
gram. Bxey are basic values and it would take a profoundly significant 

experience to drastically change averages on these Idnds of basic value s^ 
* » 

. There are relatively fe\r changes in point of view, althou^ there 
are modest changes in a* degree of , feeling about a number of issxies^* , 

5^ere is considerable dispersion among teachers in how they feel , 
about educational philosophy, but ihe majority axe usually on the side 
of the establi^ed/ knowledge about human ^fevior derived fi?om behOTioral 
-Science, research. . 




Staff Evaltiations at Midway in the Pro-am 

interviews were conducted with all directors, teasers and a selection 

{ 

of aides and nurses during ,the middle of the sxanner program. The purpoae 
of the interviews was to measure staff, perceptions of the migrant program 
particiaarly in relation to: (i) project team functioningj (2) inter- 
action and ^collaboration patterns, (3) use of staff skills, (k) freedom 
to use skills J (5) use of community resources, (6) ev^uation of 'pre- 
program and in-iaervice training, (7) staff perceptions of student progr^ 
in language, self concept, respect fo^, culture, and coirmunication ability, 
(8) staff work load, and (9) perceptions of commuxiity attitude. 

The ijiterview^ were cpn^ucted vath the stid of an/ interview guide 
but with ampl^ opiportunity for staff members to respond in detail. 4. ^ 
Responses were recorded verbatim and summarized. These interviews were 

considered by ^he evaluation team as the centvaJ, element in the evaluation 

♦ * . ^' ' . 

prdcess; they were designed to gaiher informi^tion in depth froili those 
moat directly involved with the program. J ^ 
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The staff in the migrant project were generally very positive about 
* ° ' 

the opea*ation of the projects and their own roles them* There were 
certainly some. exceptions to this, bij^t overall it seems perfectly clear 
that the staff membei^s likec what they were doing, felt the projects 
(with one exception - Glendive) were ftmctioning very tirell, and partic- 
ularly^ felt that the students in their charge were gaining the kinds of 
skills and attitudes that were badly needed. Even though high staff 
satisfaction is indicated, they had a great many ideas for iir^proving and 

further developing the effectiveness of the jprogram, V 

^ 

Project staff in five locations felt highly positive abovrt team 
functioning (Promberg, Hardin, 'Kinsey,, Sidney and Worden) while, another 
five felt their teams were functioning only moderately well (Billdtngs, 
Glendive, Hysham, Rosebud and T^rry), (See Appendix B, Table VIII), . ^ 
Failure of the teams to . function unifoxmly well could generally be ' 
credited to specific interpersonal problems within the team or to I 
certain dissatisfactions with the v/ay the director was operating ihe 
program. For example, mo6t of the projects were having at least one 
meeting per week to deal with staff or school problems, birt.many of these 
meetings were viewed as irrelevant and therefore not very tiseful* Iti* 
other locations meetings W^re viewed as highly relevant and very tiseful. 
Two projects failed to haie regular meetings and in c^th cases serious 
coranunication problejfls }^ere reported between the directoi; and staff or 



bet^teeh staff members (Hysham and Rosebud), 



Use of Staff RtH pa ^ 

Staff members generally considered their own individual skills to 

■ • e- . 

be very well used by the projects , although there viere a few discontented 
individuals. There was considerable confusion over the role of visiting 
specialists in language arts and in drama^ They were ^nerally -^dewed 
as helpful, but a few of the staff fe^lt the specialists were interfering 
with tho^use of their ox-m talent. 

The m^jor criticism from, staff members was the cons tant^^^ii»rrvpti 6ns 
^ hy visitors and by other activities which interfered with the accompligh- 

raent of the teacher goals to help ths children as fully as they felt/ 

\. ' * * 

they were able ,to. 

In at least one project (Sidney) classes were considered too larg^ 
and too short (30 minutes) to give the yotingsters the kind q£ individual 
help needed. A few teachers w^re concerned that the schedule was too 
^ full to allow adeqiiate teacher preparation. ^ Directors who also taught 
classes were unable to concentrate their skills on teaching becatise of 
constant interruption and the deiknds. of administrative duties. 

Most staff felt there ^^as a vaarlety of activities and opportunities 

» I, 

to tise their talents and often to develop new intej:^sts as well. In 
^Qxae cases, staff felt the program provided exciting new challenges. 



Staff Freedom to Innovate 

In almost all cases teachers felt they had mo^^than adequate freedopi 
to do what they felt would be most beneficial fbb the youngsters. Very 
few saw a need fornnoare direction and guidelines; in most qases these 
were teachpars hew to* the project and without the kind qf experi^^rl^e^hich 
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enabled them to ciesign fcheir own program. In only one project was there 
any s^oxis feeling of limited freedom (G^endive). 

Materials were generally vievred as adequate by most teachers, although 
in some cases the materials arrived late and were not as readily available 
^as some 'teachers ^ght have preferred. 

It was readily possible for te/cheys to "take children on fiel^ trips 
^related to the content of what 'they were teaching. This seems of partic- 
vilar relevance , since some of the research on migrant education indicates 

that field trips contribute very significantly to the broadening of the 

• ■ 5 

educational abilii^es ^and knowledge of migrant chilidren. 

A few nur^^es fought too many health' activities were started that 
•could not be completed because of time shortage. They could not deal 
thoroughly with many of the problems •that tfere tuicovered and felt that 
more time and poney should have been assigned* to this activity. 

A fetr teachers felt- that they had ;^Mvmisassigned. That is, some 
of "them were e^em^tary■t^achers and^had heen assigned to work iprimarily 
with pre-schooiers or children at the lowi^levels. In a very few in- ♦ ' 
stances teachers^who' had training "in on6 field were assigned t^ other 

/ ■ . ^ r / 

fields. • This was not a raf jor issue horrever.V 

Son^ aides would have preferred more freedom, but most of them f©!^, 
^j^flly involved and able to use their ideas. Ih most cases they felt the 
teachers paid attention to the?.r suggestions and tried to secure tteir 
-assistance in developing a more exciting and wartht^hile program for the 
youngsters, , • ' - , 

' The principle issue that 'seemed to limit effectiveness was related 
to shortage of time coupled with' a large number of visitors. Thp hours ^ 



were very long for most t^ach^^tSj -with relat?.vely little free tine during 
the day (particiilarly in the ^larger projects); ih this situation mny 
tea^rs felt shortage cf preparation tiiie limited their effectiveness, 
lii'oiie case two teachers were trying to voVk in the'^s^ne. classroom 
causing a rather serious confrontation and an unsuccessful experience • 
teachers thpught that lack of puhlic understandifag of the 

migrant program was inhibiting, particularly to field\rips and swimming 

' • ' *^ . — - * 

classes. In one instance it was necessary to negotiate^at great length * 

to secure use of a swimming pool. The negotiated settlement seemed 

exorbitantly expensive to project staff, with a payaeht per child of more 

than a dollar per day for use the pool (Hardin). 

There was considerable cooperation between teachers^, administrators 

axKi aides both within and between projeci^s. The staff members provided 

many examples of inter-staff cooperation, which reinforces the 'indication 

of increase ih staff rapport f^m results of JiThe Purdue Teacher. Opinion- 

• naire^" 

Use of Community Resources *^ 

In most projects community resources were widely used for field 
trtps, for invited presentations to classes, 'and involving local 
citizens and parents in programs presented lay the students. Only ^our 
of the ten projects indicated any serious difficulty in using community 
resources (Ifysham, Kinsey, Rosebud andWorden).- 

• Sixty perc^t of ^ the teaching staff indicated that they had actively 
used coramimity resources in the conduct of the program. The resources 
used were in a^ large part based on visits to a wide variety of local 




institu^^ns , such as banks, libr^ies, airports, bakeries, 
pools and otfier places Khere the children had an opportunity to practice 
Eqjgldsh or to learn something about a community institution. Quite 
often individuals from the comra^^lity came into the raig3?ant program for 



special purposes such as to demonstrate the use of musical instmmients 

tt- - 

A 

or to talk about issues that were under disc\is^ion in the classes, 

^ Teackers seemed to feel ttiat con^raunity members were qxiite willing 
to have Mihe inigrant children visit out in the community. Young people 
from several Communities came to the migrant schoojljp to do volunteer 
work idth the youngsters. * * " ^ 

Contact with Parents ' 

Many of the teachers made considerable effort to get acquainted 
with at least a few migrant parents. This was often difficoilt because 
both parents usxxally worked during the day and, since the days were long, 
teachers weite not always able to visit the migrant workers in their horoe.- 
However in many projects the recruiting job lafas shared by several teachers 
and aides, and in the process of searching for new students they met a 
fair number of parents. Probably the greatest contact points were the / 
project programs or dirjners to which parents were invited. Some of 
projects had exceedingly good success in sectiiing attendance of points 
at these progi^s. In one case all but four families were prqsf^t (Kinsey). 

The mobile unit also prctvidecV a means of contact since ^^t had video ^ 
tapes of the classroom work and other" school activity for presentation 
to interested p^ents in the rural areas where they lived. This effort 
had varying degrees of success depending on the^^^a and generally worked 
much better toward the end of the program than it did in the beginning. 
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Teacher Perceiption of Student Progress 

A series of questions probed the pe«epticns of th^ teachers about 
degree'' of active student participation, progress in language skills, 
gain in self confidence, respect for their own cultural background, and 
' facility in communiting with each other and program staff. , 

The teachers felt highly confident that youngstfers ^lad made signif- ' 
icant progress in each of these areas • I'Jith very few exceptions* there 
was unanimity aiit^ng teachers, administrators and teaQher" aides. The* 
ma^or uncertainty expressed 'ms in relation to respect for the JJexican- 
American cultural backgroxind. Many of the teachers felt there had been 
very little op^rtunitxjtor this to occur and eval\iation was therefore 
^difficult.' 

- l^any specific example^ suggested active p^::Wripatio^i of youngsters. 
' For example , regularity of attendance Tjas ^cellent in many of the ^ 
projects. The students seemed sufficiently interested in school so 
that they wanted to come regularly. Teachers felt the yoxmgsters were ' 
happy in school and got deeply involved in physical education (swimming 
particiilarly)^ music, field trips, and in most of the program 
activities. Their perceptions are supported by resul^sTbn th9 sentence 
completion forms^ discussed in Chapter III. ' 

Many teachers felt that* older children somewhat difficult to 
xTork with.. In several instances serious disciplinary problems occurred. 
To quote one teacher in a larger prop^c^^^^ older they are the harder 
to get them to join in. They have a very negative attitude tovrard being 
told what to do. ^fe, are working to let them influence lesson plans and 
are making some progress xiith tjie^boys." This seemed to be a fairly 
typical ^reaction in several of ^ the projects. 




• In a few cases tfjs teachers felt older students had a negative 
attitude toward language activities'^ They enjoyed art, music, and P.E; . 
but the harder academic wqrk, such as Oanguagp practice and English 
grararaar, werd less enjoyed and therefore entered into less energeticaUy. 

Several teachers suggested the group approach to learning was verjf 
effective with these youngs l^fe^^^^Siey enjoyed activities much moi» • , 
•with each other than working individually. Results froii'- students- on 
the multiple choice sentence completion tests suppo^tMss perception; 
the younger children particularly felt miach more positivelV about group , 
activities at the end of tho pi-ogram than they did at the beginning. * 

Several teachers who had irorked t-dth^the program in previous yaars 

. felt strongly that the youngsters xjere participating much more actively'^ 

this year than they fiad in the past years. This same comment appeared 

over and orer again in a number of the projects , but unfdrtunately we 

have m quantitative measure by which to compare this year withilast. 

\. - ./ _ ' 

^There was general as^ement among almost Ol .project staff that 

swimming ^*a's the activity having the greatest positive influence in 
regular attendance at school The youngsters exhibited tremendous en- ' ' 
thusiasm in the pool. Particularly older childi'en.niight not have been. . - : 
as ^iler to participate had thLe not be,en' the swimming' opportipLty^ , 
^ • 'Mahy teachefrs felt there was a very s1»»ng cliraate-^oftriis't beWen 
teachers and students particularly 4uring.thfe middle later weeks of ! 
the jjrogram. The students were nnich:^^ inH^bitpd, which .often led.. 
y^«4^iplinary prebleras;^, but alao indica 
enjojwent. of ttsr school situa;^on. Thds^Ka^hi^y Visile to «5e 
evaluation team' as they visited the school! In nearl^^every project 
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there a very cleaf , increase ih the responsiveness of the youngsters 

■'y ' ^ ^ - ' ' ' .\ • . ' 

» lat^ in the •program. It vreis quite c^ear in most projects that teachers 
:^w6re able to establish a climate vjtisre ths youngsters felt, free to . ' 
express therftselves and to behave withoiJt fear of teacher reprisal except 
.^or. very seriou^*behayioral prolxLeins. . * • ^ • ^ 

^ ' • • • 

Prbgress in Languam- Skills ' < 

* <f > ' , ' • * 

Most^pf the language teachers ^rfe quite ,enthusiastic about the 
progress of the youngsters in language skills. They felt strongly that 
ittQst youngsters ve re more able tp use English vrords, had #|pied skill , 
in readaiig^and spelling, and were particular]^ better in oral. Englishr- 
expression, Howeyer many df them felt the younger c^uLldren were ^oing 
rau6h^tter than the oldei^ group. This may be true in part, because the 



\ younger ones have less^^^guage. capability and were less inhibited in 
trying. new language forms; the older youngsters geherally knew morfe 
English, wd were probably less motivated to. learn the elementary skills 
^ thit might strengthen their .communication ability^ ^ 

There wad'^a noticeable tendency, xsj^xs^ teachers felt, for the youngr 
sters to' ?5oi?iinunicate a great deal more t-ath each other in ^English as 
the program progressed. When they ^anrp^ved in the schools they talked 

- N • • -.J • , ' , ^' . ' 

t^ each other almost exclusively in SpaftisK : - \ ^ \ • , 

'\ „ • ^ , • * ^« '"^z " - ' ' ' - ' , 

.In a fevr cases,, teachers tape recorded the childrerlig* voices at — ' 

' ' *^ ^ * ' ' • — "'^ ^ r"^"*' ' ■ '"^ 

the beginning of the program and then^re<?hecked periodically to see if, 

they^could notice significfl&it changer- On this basis they were able to 

hS'tice in^royeraent iri vocabulary and lengtfi of phrased. .-^There also . 

I' seemed tq'be a no|;iceable .increase in ability to^ understand iSnglish, 



- ev|M^', among those T^hq did no*^ seem to' signif icant]^ improve their" abiHty 
to speek. yThis was evident to the ev^uation team as th§y ^worked with ♦ 
•* ,the yotoagster? on the various measurements. On the initial administration 
it wa3 somewhat diff^oult,to secure their understanding so that tests - 
could be Tffliformly a^ifiini^tered. Draring the .final administration in 
" most cases they seemed quite eager aiii readily able to understand the . . • 
instinictions, * • . ' . 

^ Another -kind of evidence was provided by several tfeachers^ When the 
program begjan ^Wingsters froift the same family tended 'to want to stick 
together and talked to -each other in Spanish, Later on they sej^^ted 
from their. family group and turned to other students for social inter- - 
. * actioiU'^ ^ w* ' " " 

. * Several teachers felt stro^igly th^t students Rad certainly made 
' . progress, "^but much greater progress could have been possibR' if more, ^ 
time had been available for individual help with language improvement • 
If si;A)stantial progre^ were to be achieved, the teaghers felt tfeat 
intensive effort with the children was necessary in the relativeily short 
^ time span csi'^the program. In some cases this was partially acco^xLished* 
by breaking the classes into small groups In which youngsters worked with 
y . each*other and received regular assistance from the teacher and aides. 
^\ A particularly nqticeable factor wasrthe prbgress of youngsters 
\ who had been in the summer program, in pcr^vious 'ye^s^ Many of the 

^ * language teachers commenced that a high. prop6rtion of these children^' 

' . . • ^ • ' - ' 

seemgi to have noticeable improved language skills and general academic 
capability since they had first entered, the .progf api. Several teachers 
commpnted that'/the poorest speakers — ^that is, .those in greatest need of 



help*-verd^^liak the .most progress in languages skills. One boy who^ 
received speci^r^tnx)rang attention learned the alphabet in one week 
,andyl^te next week was' beginning to r^ad. 

" \ Several teachers "felt progress was obvious ', but they thought it was 
primarily because of increasing self-confidence rather than increased 
.language sfc£Ll. In other words it was based more on greater trust. of 
the teactter^ and the other students than improved ccmraami of the English' 
language, 

A special method of teaching called' ''Montessoid" was used in Billings. 

Severalo Billings teachers commented that youngsters who were in that pro- 

■* ' 

gram seemed to have especially improved language skills • Similarly 

s 

the group "working xdth Sullivan materials seemed to' like the materials 

very weU. and doing better at written language iii5)^Qxeraent than the 

others (see Aip^ndix C for a-brief description ok ^Ke Hontessori method , 

1 - ' ' ■ \ . • • 

and the S]|illivan materials). " ' , 

; . • ' ■ , ■ 

Thei« .seemedrto.be a general feeling that' the youijgsters were making 

s--:-/-*-^ : . - - * • 

considerably mdre iprogres^ this year. than. in the pist ye^, partly be- ^ 
cause of increased *teach^r ^kill; feost of the .teachere in the language f ^ 
component of the, pregiton had prior experience in migi^t educatioh. 

Conversatioiis with teachers \reTe most interesting because a high 
proportion of them e5i4iibited an. exuberant vreimth towards the yoxmgsters, 
and the great* majority^ felt the students res^nded in kind. \ Teachere 
vere 'supposed to be selected in part because of interest xh migrant 
youngsters; evidence strongly suggests that the recruitment process 

, » I ,* : . A 

■ ' ' ■' « % 

was succqsfeful Jji this respect. ^ ^ . ^ ' 
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Self^ojrifidence. and Resi:ect for Their Own Culture 

Probably the 'best evidence of increased self-conf id^ce is illustrated 
. comm^ftt df one teacher who. indicated "they ard becoming more will- 

ing to -tiy something new and ar6 not so afraid they vzill^ail," In the 
Billings ptrog3ram one teacher felt the method of learning designed for * 

* the Sullijan reading materials helped greatly to incijease self-confidence 
i^because of the positive reinforcement involved. That is, it allowed 

* the youngsters, to x^ork at their own level and tb achieve success; they * 

^ ' Could i^lien tiy more difficult raiterial without fear ^ failure, ' t 

Incr^sed seif-conf idence is alsd illustrated hy many examples of 
yo\ingstersv performing before the class and in the community programs, 

* ^l^^uber.of t;eacha?s ce:^ented that if public performances had been 
r tried earlier in tte *p;rograra it"_wo'ald qiiite . likely have Tpeen almost 



ipipossible for the youngsters to speaks andf^erfqrm with any effectiveness* 

The art and mugic , teachers felt particularly strong abpAt increased , 

• ' • . * ' '^^ ^ ^ ' ^""^ . I ^ 

If-confidence'in music and TO.th new fojins of art 'such as tryin^n^w 

i ' ' ' * ' 

colors and new patterns '/;ithbut having, to hav^ instructions or a pattehi 
tO' go by. Physical education teachers coimnented about the. increasing ' 
freedom vrith which 7oungsters vjere/^oiiing to try new exercises, games 



and aqtiyities. Le^trhing to svduilwas. suggested 1y ^nany ofA^he P.E, 



teJ5lch^rs as a, particularly useful tneans' o^* helping youngstera gain self 



?iden?e^ 



confidence. . , 



A'deQuacv\>f Pay Scale ^ T ' * . p^. a * 

. ^ Ther^ i/as genej^Aly very .little dissatisfaction amon& teaphers 
the pay scale. "Hbwwier, inany of^the aides |eit st^^ohgly that .they were 





ir 



working just as hard as the teacliers, often lon^^ hours, and , in" many 
oases were doing work in large par^ equivalent to that done by the ^ ' 

tes^hers/ They felt there was ^ an insqiiitaBlp relationship between the 
pa^ for the teachers and the pay for the aides. Many teachers felt the * • 

^aides^ shoxild receive more pay. ^ • - . \ \ ' * \ 



A small minority of teachers felt that the pay for. some teachei^, 
consultants ^d trainers was ."ridiculously" high, and Coupled this 
< ^§13ggj4|^^ suggestion that the school should be more Pstructul-ed" 
with less enjphasis' on arts and crafts ; music andit swMming. Th^ suggestion 



^ implie^^-a ^ee li ng that money coiAld be sarecl if the ewphasis' vete put 
/ ^^n^j^^strijctflju^^ HoWverJ 
^ r'the majority of teachers felt otherwise. * 4 ^ ^ ' 

Tlie pay was^^ariy equivaleiit for all te'achers. reg^^ess of 
n experience. This seerped yintdtis^ctory tq gonift teachers who had many 

-V years of tafiching. Sotutf^hang^ was made in this in 1970, so that exper- \ 
ae«c^d teachers a:g5>eived slightly more salary per. day. - 

^ Most ^achers agreed, that although the pay scale, iteajj^jfiay^ seemed ,^ 
idgh by local staitdards, .the "work schedule was stiff enough, axud the $ays^ 

I^i^K V ' . long enough s^t^at the 'pay was justified. Mm^ of Vob teachers had iio-^ / ^ 
i^refe periods and were very intensively involved froii ^arly in the morning 



until late, aftemoon.^ ^ ^ . : V 

^ . * • - ' * ' i ^ • ' ' . • 

' . In the larger school systems teabher§ felt the pay was somef;hat ' ' ^ ' 

^ ' ' inadequate because it was less than they receive during tte, regular st,hool • / . * - 

l*'J - , ' year. This w^s particularly true iri Billing$,,which has one m the' higher — 

^rl ' . base sc'ales among sch6ols in .ihe s^^e. *^ ^ ,ic ^ 
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Teacher Eeelijigs Abput Commimity Attitudes 

A high p'ropXDrtion of the staff felt that l^p?eater feijphasis^^^ 
neededjfco inform local coimtmriity members about the program. Their 
general, suspicion is that most people are not critical of the j^i^ogram, 
but neithei* do they know much. about it. They 'feel that a certain p:fl^ 
^ portico of thd citizens in each coismunity are wre ^concerned abouf the 
tax money paid for ' support of the program than they are" about opportune 
. > ,'4fcies ^fa>rded to the rfdgrant youngsters. ' ' • * 



r . 



Several -i^ib-ters\re^coramend that more public relations. work be done 



before the progrdin 




}fost~qf t^he criticism they have heard about 



V 



-or th£ 

. the pTOgrato ife based on misinf6rraation. J"<>;^ • \ . ' . ^ 

The teacherk-who have been in the' prograil fof^soiia'tiffiei. generally 
. ifeel that understanding and support pf the program has incre^e^d s^6e* 
it fii^t-began. Although teaohei^ generally f^eel quite positive Ahoni 
ihp^-roediiial ajh^, dental care gbr^n tq[ the children, this is. probably. the 
> l^ast acceptable part of foi^ocal people. Local, citizens 

' . liaye^ trouble understanding vrhy migrant children should i*eceive. this 

special c^ when their oim children in the regular schSol system do not^ 




^ ' ^ Several te^hei;s commented that the mobi].e ^unit could be 'much more 
^ successfully u$ed' for increasing local understanding of^tlie pro-am if 
'/ >' .u^'-'tof the uni-B were better oi'gariized. ■ * ' ^ . * • * 

, In one comraunijty t3fie6local citicepS.were ^ery energetic* in supporting 
' the progribi, aM shovred thoiy €^thusia£air^y .spdnsbringr a Saturday evening 
. dance with food for the migrants and the teaching staff; * 
, ^ There is a gtrong feejLing on the part of a ^ew teachers and project. 
; directors that tpo muqh money was beii^ spent on lixidividujLL specialists, 

, _^ v-- # 



evaluators and trainei-sr,: ' This .viewed as jafi'-opehing for 'serious 
community criticism thai would nof^ist if mpre of Vo^ .money ajfeijs spent 
strictly at the local level. ^ * ^ ' , ' • • 

that phe te.achers'do ;iot .have ► a 



It seems quite obvious that 



►a very clear 



picture of community attitudes since mot^,^^han haJJT iSere quite uncertain 
as*"to"how local citizens felt. However there, was a idde vaiiatidn be- 
tween presets, .vdth i^ac2ters in Rosebud, terry, -ar^Vord^ feeling 
' mwch less confident about community support iWn in the oth^ projects , 



FxxyraoTES 



i ... 

, ^Fov brief descriptions of validity and reCLiability o£ several of 
the sc les usecL for measureraents on staff, see linoroving Educatifenal 
Assessment and an Inventory of Measures of Affective Betikg/ior ^ Washington, 
E.G^^^Associatj^on fcir Supervision and Curriculum Development i NEA, 
1969, ppv 90, §2 and/9^. ' / , ^ 

%'d'^void the p^ieno^non called ."effects^ of testing," referred to 
by Stanley auid Campbell, ^^xperijoental and 0.uasi-E»Deriinental J e signa in 
Research . Rand HcNally, ' ^ ^ ^ 

-Untidy, Ralph'R. and Avemo H*, Rongji, Manual for the Purdue 
Teacher Opinionnaii^ , Wost Lafayette, IndLanai The University ^okstore, 
ff67. V . . - / 

Aisong other references see Bernard Berelson and Gary A. Steiner, 
Human^ Behavior . Harcourt, Brace and! World, 196^^, pp. 133^2*5* 
^ ^ 0 t ' ' - :f . ^ 

-^Schnur,. Jaifes 0. The Synthesis of Ctorent Researoh in Migrant ^ 
Education > New ^xicj[D State UniveMity, I970, p* ~ ^ / 

V^^us^ijepre^e^y^ this^Valuatioh effort; it 

would -have' be^n mp^t. helpful to^ljaxa a baseline set 'of| comparable in- 
formation fTQ^m ladt.year ^o .result^ from this year could be interpreted 
somewhat nore me.aningfully. ^ . ^ - * . • 
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" TH3 STAFF TRAINING PR0GRA14 



A staff training program designed and conducted Icfy Associates 
for Human Potential, under contract with the Stajbe Supei^intendent of 
I?ublic instruction.^ The five phase tradning/clBsi^^^as based pn two 
general goals: (1) to evolve a "temporsLj^STOtem" or task team to 
accomplish gpa^t^ determined by the state progr^ directors, project 
directors, ^ai^d teacher^^, consistent with the national objectives for 
the Migrant Children Program, ard (2), encourage a climate that would 
spawH^ creativity and innovation within a coordinated educational 
■systeia. • M . • ' 

} - r 

The Training Resign V ^ i " • 

'Phases^, II and'^II constituted the pre^service portion of.^the 
tradJxr^. In a series of vree|c^d' workshops led thr^ trainers. 
Phases I-III were designed to increase staff.' ability to identify 

Lems or issues, set iceaningfvLl goals; function as an -effective 
• eduo^j^ional. team, cowmnicate Qlearly and completely, ^rust. and con- 
structively help colleagues, solve project conf^cts ani other 



profele^j'and identify^ and utilize resources. To increase participant 



skilig in, these areas, the lalipratpry method of learning xvas employed 
along with other experiential leaarning techniques. Although much of 
the learning was designed to take place through practical exe-rcises. 
an explanatory rationale, usually in^the form of a short lecture, 
preceded or" followed the experience to help the participant ^ssimilai^ 
the learning and- transfer it to other relevant sitliations. 



CHART. V - 1 
THE TRAINING DESIGN 



Focus 



^^Participants 




Period 



Trainers 



Phase II 



Phase III 



ise I Orientation, 
team building, 
coramunication 
skills, goal 
setting. 

Goal refinenie'at, 
team building, 
interpersonal 
relations 
skills , comfflu-* 
nication skills, 
trust building, 
aixi creation of 
an open , con- 
structive 
climate . ^ 

Sharing staff 
resources , 
clarification 
of administrat^>^e 
procedures, prob- 
lem solving 
skills, role 
^ definitions , . or- 
ganization build- 
ing. . 

Phase IV ^^n site problem 
^ solving, Educa- 
tional system 
maintenaji^ . 

Phale V / Evaluation of 
19?0 program 
• alid planning 
for 19^1.. 



Piroject 
directors and 
sel^C"b§d staff 



All pro;3ec?- 
staff. 



All project 
staff 



All project 
staff: site 
visitations by 
^train2ng con- 
*sultants. 

49. staff 
membeflfjL in- 
cluding all 
directors and ^ 
selected addi- 
tioftal staff. 



One ^Jeekend 



Three week- 
ends: 3 or 
k projects 
per weekend. 



One weekerld 



Two days for 
each project 
duidng 2nd 
and weeks. 



Cjne day: 
following 
program 
completion. 



Daring the fdjrst' three phases the participants engaged in communi- 
cation skills practice, use of simulated .games -to practice team function-t 
ing, role playing, and team ta^s'in seeking consensus J major in- 
tention of Phase lU was to minimize outside directiveness of workshop 
leaders (or trainers) and to foster and encourage self-direction ^thin 
projects; the trainers* roles were re-defined,^ VconstiLtants" and 
"resource persons" for the project teams, , 

The in--service traimjng (Phase IV) was designed to take place at 
the project sites on one day during tl^ second week of the program and 
one day during the foui*th. iiach project was visited by one of the three 
training consultants who was prepared to assist ths fi^ctioning of the ^ , 



project team evolved in the first three phases, in the event that there 
might have developed unforeseen problems which could not adequately be 
resolved by thosejdirectly involved. The' consultant was prepared ,to 
help facilitate problem ' sol,utions to meet whatever needs were exist^t 




at the time. During these visits the consultants , typically woxiLd visit 
the classes, interview individual personnel and children, serve as 
resoui'ces to departments or inliv;iduals , jSarticipate in the proje6t activ 
ities, as welj as meet with the staff to deal triipth problem^,., \ 

Pha'se V was designed as^ a. post-program, one-day, evaluation woirkshop 
attended by state directors, project adininistrators , the evaluation, team, 
representative teachers, aides ^d nxirses. The goals of Phase V'we:re 
to provide direct feedb^ack \to the State Superintendent's office and* 
preject administrators, with a voe^/ to^/ard improving future prograir|s. 

I 
I 
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Evaluation Instruments . ; . 

During the closing rnQments of Phases I, II and III workshops, an 

evaluation-re^ tion instinitnent was administered to all particip^ts. 

* * 
Each participant was to rate the ifrorkshop as to adequacy of ^asVship^ 

meeting their personal goals and raeeting the needs of the migrant program, 

Participants were asked to describe the jnost significant expeidence in 

the training, the least significant activity, aM i^^p^isnended changes 

for re-desigrnng the workshop. Finally, in an atteri^t to measure degree 

of involvement ±n-/(M weekend workshops, participants vjere asked to 

rate , themselves on how moh they gained' froiji tlie workshops compared 

, with other participants.^ . \ , ,^ ^ 



' ""XppTOXxmleTy one half way through the surater scj^iol) program, all 
project directors. al3, t^actiers and about one third, kf the aides were 



interviewed by the eval^StjL^ team (see section on m^prograra inter- 



vie^js to Cl^apter.Iy^^ To^entify the long range effectiveness of the. 

• pre-prpgram tiitining (Ph^^es I through III), respondents were asked' if ^ 
thfey f^lt the pre-servicf training tM. been helpful ilf 'tte conduct of 
the program, what parts of the training were, !iiost^helpftil, and if they 
had observed any negative result^ of the trainpig. Interviewers probed 
for specific illustrations and comments. Sime each project site had 
hosted one visit from the training consultant (Phase IV), respondents 

• TOre also asked if they considered the visit helpful, again vrith probes 
for specific illustration, 

"Th& Purdue Teache^ Opinionnaire" was; used to measure teacher- to- 
teaqher rappc/rt and teacher-to-director- rapport. / 
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During the Phase III pre-service workshop, all project directors 



I took an instrument called FIRb-3 (Punda^ntal Interpersonal Relations 
r.-Parientation - Behavior)' developed by William C. Schutz«p FIRO-B is 



.,;5*(feaigned to. explore the typical ways people interact with other pe^Dple. 
"The' thre'e dimensions of , the FIRO ^eory are inclTXsion, control, and 



affection. - Since the pre^servioe training expressed a bias .for collab- 



^* 4 *.^;^pation, team work, shared leadership and decision making 



consensus . 



it was of particular interest to see how the 



Bct^rs- 



as a .grbup would 



^score in the dimension of contt^ol, particiilai^^y ^ reference to^the 

' ' \ 

decision-making process bet\7i|en "^ople. ^ * 

In addition to thp administration of evalus^tion instruments de- . 

sqribed above, the three members ^f the evaluation team, functioned as^ 

participant-observers in all^pl^^s of the migrant program staff train- 

ing and gained insights which pc?rvade the interpretation ot^ resists. 

'> ^ReSUl4s * ; ^ 

Ia>some respects it is appropriate t^. ari^yze the results of these 

. tlj^e ph4?ls collectively, but since there vrers significant differences 

" - t ^ ' ' " 

in v7orkshop goals, a phase-by-phase analysis is also in order. 



/ 



Phase I 

Phage X was attended by the State Administrators of the migrant 
program, all the project directors, and se^ral ex^rienced teachers 
lAo^^Kad made. a January visit of five days to various Texas migrant 
schools. On th$ p6st meeting reaction form participants empha^zed 
self- insight, increased communication skiils and greater avrarene^gr^ 
group pr6/iess as the ^ost signif ic^t learnings from the weekend -toaining. 
R|pi\esentat|ive comments- f rem participants include: 



c 



ERIC 



Working vath 6oraplete sinderity and openness' in atteiilpting 
to set goals for^the program. jL appreciated the lapk of pressure, 
which ixsually arises during normal group meetings • 

^ ^ Defining roles* in coramunication; i.e., seeing myself as , 

* others see me, ^6eing myself as a facilitator of Igartiin^, and * 
' ' learning to channel positive communication, ^-f 

In response to vliat was least significant about the TOekend, 

participants focused on some frustration, with the setting of goals fdr 

the migrant jprogram: * 

i'erhaps more direction cc^d have been an aid toward estabr * 
lishing. necessary goals for tne program. ' ^ ^ 

The night session (Saturday night) working oh the goals ' * 
(was not significant) T^ut only' because, of tiredness^ 

One thiix^ of participants in this workshop chds6 not to indicate that 
anyt|iing-^as least sp.gnificant, but rather ^ggested a feeing of , 
general satisfaction, ^ \ - - ^^^vi^p^ 

Vfhen ^sked for suggesticpfi^^n redesigning the Weekend session, 
participants again stressed *diss/tisfactipn with goal-settihg procedtures: 

Jhe procedures" by which we struggled"^th goals, and derived 
them*might be- re^iesigned, *^ • ' 

• 'What is^ goal* might come^!.€^!lji0r» ' ' 

-Toward^he end of the goal-se\ting isession, one*resour9e person 

described* how goals. might be s'ta;^ in behkvipral terms,, Vlhil^ this 

was helpful, it might have b^en more appropjriate early in. the session, 

Nevertheless, ia spi-te of the weariness and frustration of the particiv 

pants An the goal-setting session, the five goals . arrived at T;irere,qtdte 

insistent Ttith national obje^l^es for the itii^rant education progrka 



tlrthe top-pssieri 



and also consistent witl/the top-pssiefity ^als of other states operating 
similar .summer programe". , . * ♦ , , ^'^^^ / " 



iPhase II T. . .. - ' *•..'" ■ ] ' ' ' 

Phase n' weekend vJorkshops >:ere attended by \hQ staff (directors^ 
teachers J aides, secretaries and nurses) of each project; for most of 
the participants this' ^^as their first training session. The first : 
''workshop ^^as attended hy staff ^rom Billings, HTsham and Hardin; th^ , ' 
" second by Woiden, Fromberg and ^losebud; and the ^hird by Terry. Kinsey, 

* Sidney and Glendive. As indicated by the post meeting reaction instru-- 
ment. mbst significant learnings from these xrorkshops 'were better -self 
tmderstanding, in<jreasod communication skills, knovrledge ' pf group process 

, and feelings pf team iwrk 'and team, spirit -within prpject grcups. Some - 
representative comments include: 

I learned or becawe aware that . I am pari of a ^am .and; am , 
- • • 'as inporfcant as. the rest, I must help in Haking decisions as a , 
^ member of the group. leading more about myself,. I can now ^ ' 

• • learn more about others their- emotions actions-" and behavior.^ ' 

j^rovenent of coHKunication skais an^ 

* '.ticing the roles in a group. <. • 

The 'final success an getting' our; project off the ground. , ' 
ms incprporated all the techniques .presented as aides to team, j 
relationships.." > ■ //^^ . 

* While al^s\; one third of the partifcipants in ^ three phase II 

; workshops could .find nothing that they -tTould Call '^east significant" , " 
those who did focused .heaVily on the simulation^games aM exercises 
used .to illustrate such- techniques as the' consensus method of decision 
making, collaboration versus coMpetition and various cpmmunication, 

skills; . ' • 

. Did not. understand where our •ganies'' were leading us, 

• The triad- conversation, the -test on making the prestige 
list, and the '"Vnto Am 17' games in such length. 



It seems* ciear Itom the participants^ ponimerits that .they not' only Md,* * 
some ^epticism about the usefaliifss df the 3ina4atioh games but also, 
^either resisted or had difficulty in capturing i:he learn^gs^ arjd trsuis- 
fearing them to the' migrant program^or to other prac:tic^ uses.' There'. 
seemed to be some need, as one participant said,/ "fox* more xiirect analyzing 

after gajnes » ♦ telling us directly wly we did it*." 

• » - • * ' ^ * ' ^ ' 

,When asked for suggestions in, redesigning Phase H workshpps, parti- 
cipants suggested shorter hovii^ and more time'to-wrk^wxth their own 
project groiqps. But iSrhat came throu^ most strongily wa? that partici- 
pants T/anted^ advance description of ^the xiature of the vf!!fi&hop,.mbre 
.direct information on the migrant child, and vrar^ on frhat they called . 
the more "practical" problems^ of the summeir prQ^?am: 



\ - * First get dovn to specific- goals ♦ • -nuts and bolts ' 

of'o^ration ♦ ♦ ♦ t;14at othears are doing and 'planning to do • • ♦ / 

more ''professional input', )no/e specific direct'i^ns,^ , \' , 

* • ' . " '"^ ' . J* * , - 

More emphasis* on vjorking directly with the problems of the 
migrant child* • • .^ Z 

I would have been more receptive to the events-, of this , . " ^ 
^ ' • wericshop had I feen better informed' before I came ^ 1 cgme - ' jf / 
looking for specific information on ray actual job vriirh the /' ^ 
children - not so much" work* on- communication. The focus ,^ , 

^ XTasn^'t explaineci; " ' . • . • ' * 

A look at the tabulation of results of ot^er^t^ on the workshop" 

""eya^uatidn forms shot<^ that participants wre very pleased with the 

•leadership of the workshops, quite iifvolved in the trainings, and felt, 

/ * ^ ^ . * ^ • - . 

they had in some respects gained significantly from^the e^^periences, 

.The partj.cipants were less enthusiastic ^ regard, to tjie workshops having 

met tbdm: personal goals and the broader goals* pf the migrant program. 

Participants rating of Phase II is summarized in Taible V - 1^ ♦ 



■ it. 



RATIHG'.OF PHASE li TRAININQ 



Scale: 1 (poor) td 6 (dx^ellent) 



, Adequacy of leadership ' • 

Meeting ray personal goals 
■ Heeting the ne^ds;bf the. Migrant Program 



Mean Score 



' I 



Three of. every four participants felt that, congpared to others of |the; 
gi53iipV thej' were more favorably. cSksposed to this typT^ tl-aining tIBh . 
average; five participants of every six felt that ai^ng^the^ople ^in 
/ their/ \^6rkShop, they gained I"inpr^'^ as c<^)argd to tW others.' 

There was* clearly a^very sti*ong feeling anjong most paj^ykJijajft 
they had gained significant and tisefta learning? flm the vprkshdp. 



31 -ytBB ttB^^pxial pie-s^rvice trainalig for all program staf^^ 
K *Most sigmi^Lcant parts of the Uoi^cshop ij^ltide^: 



Phase in 

Phasa ni >7as the 
(U2 peo|);Le), 

Meeting vdthin the 'intelrest grpups " v ; - ^ ' ^■ 
Project meetings and* learning more about specific, projects 
. What 1^ being' planneS^ ' - . ' 

r ' ^^^^^ : - ^ \ » ^ 

\ The.^3chedul& ' . - ' ■ 



^Teaching materials . 
Exchange and sharing of ideas - 
•Clarification 'of issues ^ ' 



arelieved' uiany of earlier frustrations over 
tte absence of, "practical''' ccntexit diirectly relating* %o the migrant 

. • - ^ ' ' ' . w , 

' • -.^,,-We'^re finally getting* dox-m to the nitty gritty i^roblenis — 

^ . . that vre^ldlX encoxirrter , ; /arid finally getting answers to our . 

- . ' . questions • , . ' ' - 

'* A ne^^coiaer ^to jbhe mig^afit program said, 

^ . ' • ' v/' * ' ' ' 

/ r I » r^m learning more what these Kids are real3^*3ike *aiid wl^l; 

' the iDrogram does in spe'cific' ar©as, • * \ 

/ One quairter of the participants aaid the workshop pro-am v;as "fine" 
and labeled nothing as "least 'significant". Most freqi:^nt ^objections ^ 
were to the special interest groups -wJuch were^-terci^d dull and too 
length^. When askfed for workshop redcsigniilg^ suggestions,, again about 
• one quarter; jof the participants resfipnded that they wouldn^t chapge ^any- 

• ^ ^ ^ ' * k' %^ ^ ' ^ ' \ ^ y . 

tljidg. About the same number feli that^^hs. sessions shotildf'be^ f6arfcene<i; 

a fejf people vjante^d the Sat\irda^' evening session eliminated^ Others 

' ^ . . * ' 'If:-. ^ t 

wanted more gerferal guidelines and more structured organization. Paa^ic- 
ipants continued to feel that the leadership vra^ very adequate, atnd that 
conq>ared with of the Phase II workshops the needs of, the migrant 
frogram.had been better met (see Talale V - 2). 



,.TABLE.V:- 2- ^ ; . 
.TING OF PH/ISB III TRAUliRd. ^ 



— — = r- 

Scale: 1 (poor) to 6 (excellent) , ' ' , 


• J ^ Mean Score - 


» « » 

Adequaqy of leadership • . - 


r 

• . \ -5,0. : J 


Kee^ting tay personal goals * ' 




Mbetingthenieeds of the Migrant .ProgT^ •* 


'5.0 



The total results demonstrate that inmediate reactions to the* various 
^ pre-seryice works^iops were ge.nerally quite p6sitlv<^ An analysis of 
JPhase IV .results , (the raid-program intenrietjs) lielps clarify which of 
these 'imra|diate reactions ^rere the most" lasting. - « 



Phase IV ' ' - ' 

Phase DT was designed as two in-service* "maintenance days" witlt 
each project team.s^ Trainers had now ."becoine coost\ltants axv^Jor resource 
persons to the. projects. Among other ^tivities, the training con- 
sultants were to facilitate the^projects facilitate specific problems 
which had developed during th^ ope ration of the summer school program^- 

Shortly after the first visits of cons.ultants to " the'- pro Jegt sites, ' 
the evaluation team interviewed. .all directors, all teachers,' ind*alDout . 
onefi-third of the aides, asking them abouC^ths hel^liness dr'the Visit ' 
ly^the training: consultant. As ^'indicajted in Talxte Vf--3, a significant 
'proportion .did not view the first' visit by the cOnsulttot as heS^fiil, ' 



but more tJban half ^of those who responded felt the visits 'to havsv'.be^n 
helpful. , ^ . ^ ^ ^ ' • \ . : ' 

One-fo\ai^h of ths staff did^not respdnd to this question^ 
TOre simply uncertain, ^dthl^olding judgment, or had' not been stifficiently 
exposed to the consultant activity td "form an opinion. In the Billings 
fTOject particularly, the int^r^/ieirer felt staff -'members were tdthlioldit^ 
jud^erit; they wanted to wait and see how things ^rked out. \ 



1 



- \ . ' V TABLE v. - 3 ;. • r • 

MVe the visits by the .training consultants been helpful? " 







V 










• xes 




No Response 




» 

• 






c ^ ■ 

' 0 


iFrGmberg* 




•' ' . 


3 ■ 


0; 


(rlenaive 




* i * ^ ^ 


. 


1 ' • 


.'Hardin ^ 




* • 

7 


3 • 




I^ham » 




, • 2 


■ " 3 




Ifcihsey 


4 


^ 3 


. 1 ' 




Rosebud 


J 




Z 




Sijdney 




• 


i .9 

« 


■ 5 


Teny 


/ » 




7 


■ 3 • 


Worden 






0 


'6 . . 


Total ^ 




42 


.33 


*26. . . 



• With only one exception (ProiriSerg) there is a significant coirelatiori- 
-between the directors attitude towS^ /he visit_of the training constatant 

^nd the attitude of his giaff. In felendive, Hardin, ICinsey, Rosebud and 
Worden, the project direfijtors viewed the ^/isit as helpful; those staffs 

^ -also viewed the visit as helpful. -In Billings,, Hys'ham, Sidney and Teny, 

th/^^ject directors viewed tie -/isit by the trainiil^-counsliltfnt as ftt 

helpful arid their staffs also, viewed the visit as not helpful < 

C " ' • ■ . ' ^ 

'In Froraberg the director did nqt view the visit as helpful but his , 

staff felt otherxTise. The director d^d not feei his project "had any 

• ^ • - ' ' . . . ' 



probletts; Tet inteirviews yith ,th0 Fromberg. teacKiijg staff indicated sowa' 
serious concerns,* particularly, surrounding the director's failure to ' 
adequately share leadership 'tiith other ^taff raembers fsee sectipjj'on 
program acJudnistration later in this chapter)^ 

^In addition to negative director attitudes tovzard the visits by • 
parfcic\ilar consviltants, other issues teiided to minimize the potential 
h^lpfuinesd*bf the visits.. Several projects 'vere unclear as' to the 
purpose. In sorae inst^ce^ the time, of^the consultant's arrival and 
'schedule for the day \^re not' emphasized by the project director in his 
commtinication with staff, liany stsff jpersonnel, .particvil^ly in SiUings 
and Sidney, resented having to .put in extj'a time on vhaX they^ felt' to i 
be a continuation of the pre-service training €(bout vhich they ajl^ready 
had some negative feelings. " * ' • 

The main goal of Phase V vas to provide live , Intex^ting ^eedbaclj;^ 
tcTthe -State Migrant Pax)j|ram staff, so as to maximize tl^e possibilities 
of beaming from the 1970 experience to ijuprove future migrant programs. . 
The Qner<iay evaluation :wforkshop involved about 40 people, and generated * 
a sizeable amount of .daia much of vhxch is, potentially iiseful in planning< 
.For purposes of this> section only those comraentef and^ suggestions T^ith . j 
. implications for training ^are considered, ^ - i ^ ^ 



Participants in thfe' vrarkshop fociised -their comments generally on 
the pre-service CHiases I through kn) portion of the training. C6iiiraent3 
wer^igaio placed va "most helpful" and "least ieli)ful'^ categories. Six- 
teen people <5ited basic coramunicaition ,skills practice as most helpJful 
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vhile eight felt they mre least helpful. Nine people fo\ind a new aware- 
ness of group procj^^ as most helpful, wliile three fouild it^ least helpful 1 
Ten couiments suggested the specific content ancl. tasks of- the workshops 
were most helpful; fourteen comments were to the contrary. The desiiSi^* 
fqr*the pre-service workshops ^las clearly a controversial issue. 

i4id'»Phase Intarvlewe - * ' ' . ; ' 

Printed below are^tte^ results of .questions about traixun^ fi-om the ' 

mid-prograjn interviews. There ^i^/as still a generally positive attitude 

toward the pre-service training, • One notable exception' to this is tlie 

» 

Sidney project*which alone accounts for one half of'the negatiye re-, 
sponses. A significant number of people cJiose *iot to respond to these * - 
ttTO items; Eight people 4n Billings and^five each 3h Hardin", Si^y aiid 
Wordert were uncertain, indifferent or Tjere suspending judgment. : 

Only three project^^iliings , fiardin and Sidney) had observed' any 
negative resi^lts of the training. In each case tljis coul^ b^ traced to 
paiticuife^ personalities" and how they reacted to the tralndiig. Irv- 

^Hardin the x^re a few* staff people flrhd siD5>ly^saw»tio point and no value 
in an^hing but doing their own tasks viel^. ^In^Billinga^one staff mem-' 

^ ber pushed very hard to irapleinent goals arising from training .and aniag- • 
onized other s-^ff. In Sidney several staff m^berp were^upset by i , 
certadji paarts of the training and therefore reacted negatively to the 
total effort. , . ^ * , 



t « 
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DO YOU NOWr lEEL Tffi FRE-PRdDRAM miNIKG*.HAS BEBH 
HGLPFUL IN COitoUCT OF T»3 PROGRAM? ,. 





Prbiech 


• 




Ho 


0 . 


« 


Billings 




3 




. 8 . 




Proiaberg 








3 . 




Olendive 




5 


ft ^ » 

> 2" 


0 




Hardin 




7= 


. ' 1 


' ■ • 5 




Hyshara 




1 


t 


1 




Kinsey 
Rosebud 




5 

-8 


0 . 
* . 


, 0 • 




Sidney 


i 




8 


' • 5 ■ 




Terry * 




7 


2 


2 




Worden' 




If 




- ,5 




Total • 




55 


^ 16 \ . 






r Rosebud was most positive toimrd the pare-ser\dce tr^iiiing (Phases 
I, H and Iliy arxd the in-;service training . (jPhag^ IV); the most con- 



sistently ne'gative attitude w^g^ among tte Sidney .staff. Tlier^ is 
interesting correlation in this 'respect with tte results or "Tho 



California Test of Personality" (see%section on children's inst^uiftsnts') • 
In texms of Cotal social adjustment among the ten projects the children 
at Rosebud had 'the best adjustment scores while the cMldren at Sidney 
lia4 the poorest..- ' • ' ^ 

0 i 
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'* . ' TABLE V - I- 

HAVE YOU OBSERVED ^AHr'lteGATIVE^REtoS OF THE TRAHHNQ 

" ■* ' L_^— — — — — 




Yes 



,No 



No Respo^e 



0 

3 
0 
0 

0 
0 



5 
5 
.6 

5 
5 
9 
9 

^9 

I.' 



2 

■2 
1 

,0 
3 



Another, interesting comparison between tJJ^e'two projects arieel 
from results of the "Purdue Teacher OpinionnUre" (see Chapter itf on 
teacher scales). On eight items questioning teacliers a^ut how tt>ey . * 
view their own status and professional wo^^, Ro'sehud teachei^ scored 
'^'second from the top while the teachers at Sidney scored last. Moreover, 
20 items on the ^'ilEaMua Teacher Opinionnaire" measuring satisfaction.with 
te^^ng* show that d^dng"* the course of the summer program, satisfaction 



'^''skis faction vdth teaching" pertains to, teacher relationships w?.tH 
stvuJents sdftd feelings of satis^ction lath tea&hing. According^to this^ 
factor, tl^ higia morale teacher loves to teach^ feels competent in his 
job, ert^o:^ his students , and ^lieves In the futur? of teaching as an 
ocdupatapn. 



( 
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• went' slightly in Roselnid and dropped considerably at Sidney. 

The Purdue Teacher Qpinionnaivft ^ - ' ' . ' 

Only those results o£ the "Purdue Teacher Opihionnaire" which have 
.implications for training are discussed here. .The table below proiddes 
some indications as to, impact of the- pre-senrice workshop enqahasis on' 
^ ?hared leadership, team work, collaboration, and constructive openness 
f within each project. ' ■ ' 



TABLE V - 6 
TEACHER ATTnUDES 



Project ' 


PRE N« 


Billings 


. ; 


Fromberg 


^3 > 


. .Glendive 


3 ' , 


Hardin 


3 




1 






' Kinsey 


3 


Rosebud ' 

> 


h 


Sidney ' 


h 






Terry 


3 • 


Woanden 


1 


Tot^ ' 
4av|rage) 


29 



FINAL N= 



2 
h 
z 
1 
1 
3 

ll. 
27 



Teacher Rapport 
with Principal 



« 

.1 - 



1 



PRE 

S too** 

75.00 

"7^33 

66.00*- 

■ > 

71.00 

67.75 

6^f.75^, 

50.00 

76.00* 

65.90 



FINAL 



■ Rapport Among 
Teachers \- 



PRE 



.FINAt 



77.25 
jSO.OO 
^3.50 

7i.oo 

■ 56.00 
79.00* 
"30'. 00* 
77.00 
65.20 
56.33:^ 
6tf.89 



\ 

I 
I 
I 

1 ■ 

I 

I 



51.75*** ^9.25 
^.00^ 43.00" 
52.33.' ^^5.09^ 



r 



43.66 
^f2.00* 
J50.00 
^.25 
47;25 
40.33 ' 

w 

53.00* 



^.50 
38.00 ' 
55.00* 
51.00* 
52.66 

•5^.66 



*Based on responses *from only one person. 
**The ^ghest score attjainable on any one factor is 80. 
***Highest score attainable is 56v ' 



• 47.55 >^.78 
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TelA^her rapport vdth principal iniprovecf in BiUiogs^ Hardin, ICinsey, 

J^idney and Terry uhile it tended to decline in all other projects*^. 

.PoUovjing are soine representative comments firom teachers and aides in 

projects where rapport Tdt^t di^^ctor improved: ' ^ ' 

Director is doing a fine job* • He treats piB Kids as if 
ii^re his own. ^ . i ^ p - 



, .People are volunteering problems in staff meetings. 

We' have^a high level of ^fioimnurdc^ti&n •and wbrk^gether 
compatibly. * ^ • , • ' 

; , . , ' • . ^ 

• ~ . Our director is always willing to ]J#ften* He is* good to 
work under. ^ 

Representative comments froai project staffs where teacher rapport 
\^Tith director failed to improve include: * • ' • . 

^The^diTectox^-^as veiy democratic at* our first. ^mei^ting ..^V 
a dictator the secor/d. Wa have littie c<)railiunication. We need ^ 
a meeting ,to recall the 'learnings froii*i(the workshops and ^utilize 
them. * 1^ * » * • - . ^ * ♦ ^ 

Staff meetings have been run- in a dictatorial fashion. Our ' 
director's manageidal style nfeeds re-exaiuinatlon. * ^ *^ 

I have be^n threatened with replacement and calleci % lot 
, of names. , ' , , ^ . ^ 

^ Our director makes last Tuinute changes ^^thput consiiltirig 

the staff. * 7 * ' - - . • 

tfo one is getting ^along with' the director. ' We have little . 
organization from, the* director - total ^clmos. * We have one way 
communication - from ^he director to the staff. , - * 

The director; makes decisions without any' attempt to arrive 
at '-a* consensujs. ^ is pretty stubborn. . ^ " 

Generally speaking, rapport among .teachers stayed intact or improved 

slightly during the summer. Glencyi)^ , Frowberg and I^ham saw iSie great- 

est decline in Ibeacher-to-teacher rapport\ 
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: . -CoiaraQ^ts firom the ndd-prograiu ontervieT^s indicated that mdiiy of ^ ' * 
^ the project, staffs vrere* successfully practicing %om of the techniqtfe,s 

^ aarid 'skills learned in th3 pra^-sefvice workshops:. . / , . *^ ' . 

• " ' ' ^ c / * ' 

We ♦re working our problejns^out t^)gether, -^Cooperation is 
extrenjeJLy' good, ITe freely give suggestions -.everyone is open/.. » 
. ' vtp suggestions* ' ' * ■ ' j ' 

• i^Teally feel a^ense of workijag together. Everyone is 
xdtlling ta-help^the other guy if proKleras arise, ^ • ' 

It's much better than last year.* Xhere^'^ less fjriction ber 
. ^ , tween teachers and more team spirit — jjeople are cooper^.ti9g very ^ 
well. » • . ' ^ 

He are able to .work Out probLems together, .We^have <?lear 
' goals and a good vforking relationship. 

CoMoerrts from projects v/here t^acher-to-teacher rapport was fal3^ing 

off indicates that generally the pre.-service training content T;as not 

being' utilized: *~ ^ l, .- 

yie^ro not giving each, other. much feedback ^ to jieed more 
oifganization to iron out cJur' difficulties. ■ ^ ' \ 

. . ■ ' . 

We ne6d clarific^ition of the duties fbr-;^ staff. Orie 
iDiember ^ppears^pidvileged and this*\pieit5uts' ou^^^ 



Sometimes I, feol the teaphers are ppiiqpeting:^to see if l^hey 
can outdo each other • ^ ^-^ s * ^ 



A few pabple .who work here iall year dqn»t accept ideas df 
new comers; they're quick to criticize. * ^ 

* , ' There's no|^ a lot of interaction befe'iees^tlB dfepariraehtsr ' 

This is one thing that bothers, the teuchers. " 

FIftO-B (Fundamenta l Interpersonal Relations Ortentat^ oy^ ^ Behavior ) 
^ -The Rmo-B instrtrffent wa^ adrainistferfed.to exploire. the typical 

project .directors felt they interacted, with othej p6qple. The primaiy 
N. |jurposes ot the instrument are: (1) to measure \how,-g« individual acts 
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in interpersonal situations, and (2) to provide an instnpent that Hill- 

. facilitate tlie prediction of interaction Ipet^ieen people. ^Tv/o aspects 

of behavior in each of th6 thi^| ^iiiiensions are assessed: the behavior 

an individual expresses toward others ard the behavior lie vzants others 
>, • ' * ^ ' * 

td expreBB toTjaiti •Mm, Scoring ranges from 0 - 9; a low fecoM indicates 

' . ' . . V ' \ ' ? 

Im interest or need in that areai \rly^.e a h3^h score indicates the 
opposite. The FIRO-B manual behaviorally defines each dimension, as 
follows; , * 

1. The interpersonal need for inclusioq (I) is the need to ^establish 
and maintain a satisfactory relationship vrith, people >dth respect to 
interaction, association and mutual involvement. * t ' 

21 The inteipersonal need for coptyol, (C)l is the neei to establish * 



and maintain ;a satisfectory lelationship witk^feople in relation to j 

■ • • ' - ^ . . ^ .* » 

control and poifsT. Control behavior^ refers to the desire to influence . 

^the decision-making process between people. • ^ J/^-:^ 

\ ' *^ * 

3. The interpersonal need for af f ectidn . (A) is the need to establish 
and maintain ,a satisfactory relationships with others in relation .to love , 
affection or strong » mutual respeat. . , 

-Because the pre-service training .emphasized cJ>llaboration, shared 
leadership and dec^^dn making consensus, it 33 of particular interest 
to see how the directors as a grdup scored ip the .dimension of "cpntrol.'* 

The comparative sample at the bottom of Table V 7 7 is a represent^- 
tive group pf, 104 pri m ary i^d secondary school superintendent?, principals 
and adndrjistrators of both sexes .and between the 4ges ^f 26-64 iri.th 
jobs roughly "coinparabl^ to the migrant director responsibility. Under 
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TABUS V 7 



TAHJUTION of DIRECTORS' RESPONSES 
. on FIRO-B QTJESTIONN/ORE 



Huffliber 'of Respondents = 9 



Respondent 


Express 


, Express 


Express 


Want 


Want 


. Want' * 


Number' • 


Licjusion 


Control 


Affection 


Inclusion 


Control Affectior 


4 

X 




1 . , 


. 7 


2 


• 

> 6 . 


6 .J 


2 


8 




7 


g 


1 


9 


J 




a 
o 




Q 

o 


2" 


' 6 . 




a 

Q 
O 


( 






• »7 


5 


< 


r% 
f 


•8 


6 ■ 


2 


3 


' ' 6 


0 


Q 
O 






• 5 






* 7 


6 


9 


7 


6 . 






•8 








y ■ 






2 


5 


7 




0 


^- /•9 - 


9 : 


' 9 . ■ 


5 


9 


■ 8. 


3 


• 9 






Ave\*age of Responses 


.- ^ 




Directors 


6.3 


6.2 


6.2' 


5.0 


» 3.3 


6,7 


Sample 


5.9 


• ^.7 


' - 






5.1" " 

















the colunm labeled "Expresses Control" (that as, the need to -be in conl^ro^) 
the mean score of the migrant project director? is 1*5 higher than that" . 
of the conq^arative saniple. In the .^Vants Control" column (willingness. ^ 
to let other' people be in control), the nBan score of the migrant project 
directors was 2,2 loirer than that of the comparative sample. This means \ 
the, .project, directors would have much more difficulty than "average" 
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M secqi^ary or primary school adminpLstrators in practicing shared leader- 
ship managerial styles. , . 
' Thelughest mean score for the directors is 6.7 in the "Want 

r comparison. of the mean SQores of the two 
groups indicates that the Migrant Prograin directors have consistently ' 
higher needs in all categories except in »«l^ant Coni>rol» (alloTdng others 

' to be in charge). \ ' .s ^ ^ ; . 

* » • • , *• 

There is a strong cortTailation betraen the incidehce of low scores" ' 

* of project staff on rapport with director (on the Puidu^^Q^j^onnaire) 
and hi^ scores^on "need to control" from the^P^IRO-B re.siats for the ^ 
project director. In other terras , if the directoar has a Mgh need to 

\ be in charge, he tends to develop less adequate rapport \^th his stkff 
as conq^ared to those direotoi's who have a lower med to be in charge. 
^ These residts- suggest that if high rapix>rt betwBenjproject directors 
and staff is considered an important value in an educational enterprise, 
there should be.^a strong- effort to secure directors viho are idlling and* 
able to praptice shared leadership (modest need to Control tha jslImYior 
of others), * ■ . . . • 
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FOOTNOTES 



I, 



'x , A traiiiing consultant fim, fonnaliy of Great Falls, no;r of 
/B02e?iian, ^Montana, Jeny Thrush, Executive Director, the proposal iias 
eiititled. The PrQ->SferVice Trainimr Proposal for Staff of the Montana 
Mg^t Ch3l(iren Prosfr^, The training staff included Dr* Williaxa 
Pfexffer, Diarectox^,^ University Associates, Indianapolis, Indiana and 
Dr. RoWrt Dyer, Director, Robert Dyer. and Associates, Salt Late City, 
-Utah-, in addition to Mr; Thrush. ' . ^ * 

Z ' ' * 

As evolved 'by the National Training Laboratories, Institute of 
Applied Behavioral Science, . 

'A 

-^Schidtz, William C, The FIRO Scales Mknual , (Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Tnc, 196?. \ * 

^chigan Departrasnt of Educatidn^ Handbook for Teachers^of 
Migrant Children , tansing, Michigan, 1970.' ' 

* £j Schnui^ James O. A Synthesis of Cnrrent Research in Mi p ry rai^t*^ 
Ej^saMoHf ;%wr Mexico State Univer5ity,,May 1970. * , y . 

^hs Ros&bud project changed dire^ctors about h&lf wa^y thrbug& ' 
the sitnmear' thus coihplibatjLng the interpretation of their resppnses. • 

i" ■ *• ' ■ W * . ^ 

: °Schult«, WmiamC. The FIRO Scaleb Manual . Consulting . " 
Psycholo^sts Press, Inc., 1967,.pp. ^^5. . 
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• • • TEE MTGRAM PARENT 

Sixty parents of children in the migrant school were in±^rviewe*d Ao: 
(1) ii^ther <Jata' about characteristics of ndgi-ant parents, includihg age. 
fandly size, attitudes ;f (2) better tinderstand the ^educational aspirations 
patents have for their children; (3) detetwdne the impact "Sf: the 
educational progran on the migrant families;, and (4) ineasure the.migoant 
parents* knowledge of arid satisfaction- Td.% the (^birent program. 

TBudget and time limitations wade it necessary to inteli^view only 

in six'ar^as. * Because they constituted a xjange. of ijro^ect size arid 

^ * ' * ^ " ' . ' - ' . v ^ 

geographical distribution, Sidney^ tilendive, Rp*sebi?d, Worden, Billings 

> >« ' . , , ^ - 

and Haixlin w^re selected as studj^-^^areas. . [ t 

, Parents to be interviewed were selected randoiflly from li.sts' of 
children in the schools. A bilingual ai'de or teamer irom the local 
project assisted vdlii parents Vho^^jE^)ke'no EnglisH, since more' than, half 
of the inteigrLews had to be conducted in Spanish. Occasionally 
selected parfents could not be located; in these instances alternates 
weje chosen from the same location, who also had children enrolled in • 
the local projects. The inte^;;j4ew. form was structured and very bri.ef , 
80 as to minimize interruption of field work. * • 

It was noted in .Cahpter I that most projects iriade a deliberate 
effort this year to encourage cormmity and parental involvement, 
usually as part of ari open house or "fiesta^ held at the schools. A 
significant proportion of the parents came to these* functions as did a. 
number of local residents.' All parent interviews (and all conraunity 



\ , pitervlews) had been comJAfeted before ai^ evening ■progrm^ were held. 
jParental knowledge of the^Jmsnar school educational goals and activities 
probably increased substantiAly as result of attending these special 
functions. Direct observatimi of the special ^irograms suggests that 
changes' in attitudes would quite likely be in a positive direction, 
since the presentations by staff and students ware highly informative. ' 

'-9 t -J 

It is also important to note that the fevening teen projects and ci;eative 
^ dramatics in the classroom ; conducted iri the Worden, Promberg, and 
.Billings are^s had not sufficiently evolved to be reflected in the- 
parent interviews. , 

Parents were first ask^d what they xaiderstood to be the goals ot - 
the sunmer educational program. Table VI ^ 1 indicates ihe r^nge of 
responses. / \ . 





TABIE VI - 1 - 




> 


PARENTAL PERCEPTIONS OP MIGRANT PROGRAM GOALS 

* 




Response 


Erequenby 


• li 

2. 


Don't know'^* ' o ^ 

English . \^ > 
(reading, writing and speaking 


17 ■ . ' 


" 3. 


Svdinming 


.1^ 




Arts and Crafts 


.12 ' • 




General education . 


10 


> 

6. 


Recr^atibn and Health 




7. 

1 


teisic- ^ 


5 . 


8-. 


Homftn)aki.ng ' / 


•5 ' ] \ 


.9". 


Child^ care ' - ' " ^ 


% 

* V. 
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«^ More thafi one^third of the parents did not know, at this point in 
the 8uinner,/ab9ut the goals of tl^e. prograi. Of those \ko did have some ' 
•idea, English) v;as the most frequent response, suggfesting that some migrant 
par.ents vere awai-e of the pi-oject emphasis in- -the language arts." Very ^ 

V . • • • 

few respondents imderstand the full rangfe- of goals and courses included 
in "ttib "program. Ninety percent of the" parents' "thought" the courses and 
activities were what the cliildren most needed^ 

" Table VT - surjariEes vfliat paspenis "lil?ed best" iafeou<t^ the «choals.^. 



TABLE VI - 2' 



. PART^ OK THE. PROGRAM PREFERRED, BY PARENTS ' 





Responses 


. 'Frequency 1 


1. 


Everything , / v 




2. 


Child care 


19 

• 




English^ . / . 






(speaking, vjri.ting, reading! 






General education ^ 


10 


5. 


SwiTrmrfng < 




6. 


Health and Recreation 


* 

8 


^ 7. 


Children enipy school 




8. 


Teachers arT^c^^etent and friendly 




9. 


Arts and Crafts 




10. 


Hoaemaking 





k 



Again more than one-third of the parents felt, completely satisfied 
with eveiything. The single aspect they liked best was chidd care. J'arenta 
also appreciated the help their children were getting with English. 
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Vnien asked vdiat thtjy "liked least'' about the program, more than *9C^- 
^ of the parents said that everything was' "just fine" and thejr could think 

^ of .nothing to criticize. ' ' ' 

•'^^ ' >^ / . O 

.SuKgeyM:g3^ for Program Improvement . . " 

• ;^veral parent;^ suggested the fieed fbr-adiilt education classes, for 
workers pr older, family members. A few suggested ttie-need for more home 
economics activities fqr older girls, such as cooking, 'sewing and child 
care. Mbre^-ej^cial erents for migrant adults, such' as dancls^- programs 
by the chil^ldren, or oppc«-tui4ties get acquainted with local people/ 
were of interest. ' ' • • 

- - iJii^iin the school program ther^ v/asfsom^ interest in having more 

m ^ ' 

^ stre'ss placed on academic subjects such as arithmetic and spelling. ' 
^ Several parents suggested thfere tfught to be, even greatef, stress on 
l2i5>r6vemQnt of English and genei:al language abilii^t^' 

However, the vast ]taajoi*ity of parents 'felt the gchoolsr were doing [ 
very well as they presently operate and c<Md thitdc of no specific ' 
suggest^ns for change. / , 

It v^as quite cle^ to the interviewers that 'all parents ^we^o 
delighted to have their you^fger children in the scho^, almost regardles 
what they leaitxed.^They felt the youj^sters were much better off 

in^ school *than sitting-4n the fields or in automobiles near the work ^ 

' ' ' / ' \ ' 

^ area. Many parents were quite conscious of the lii^ilPRtions of 1*ieir own 
^ • ' '/ . • 

!poor education, a^^d wanted their children to have bptter oppo^i;unities 

iihan tl^emselves. .c^:'-^ 

A number of parei^s Indioated they had chlJLdrgn in high school or 

in college, '.and were <jUite proud to have been able to attain W^s. Many 

. iir . . :c 



of "^e parenjbs'Were conscious of the declining, opportianities for xfiigrant 

workers ifeecause "of mechanization, and fplt education of some sort was 

essehtlaa. to ^e at-tkJMng'-qf other jobg» 

* Several wbxJ^ers ^eijghasi^ed that migrant work offered re^ income 

advairtages' for large^jTandlies, comTO^?ed to ppportunities near their homes 

in Texas*. For example, a facAly of eijght mighi have two yoimgsters in 

achool and six working in titxe fields* They ^ could earn 0100 to $150 per 

day or up to S900 per week as -a f ^!V> >?hich is far more than would 

possible at home. One such femj^y iJidicatfed they had earned over $3»000 

in the past month. Many parents therefore feel that the diffidiiLt 

conditions svirrounding mi©?ant, work is /worth the effort because it 

enables them to live ma<3i J^etter during the wintpr ipontbs.'than vould ^ 

otherwise be possible. The .s}Jie3toer school ejihances the advantages, 

' ' . u ^ - ^ V * ^ 
J^ecause it provides a 'constructxve^ altiernative for ^e smaller children, 

and decreases some of the most sevdi^e prpbljwas associsited with •Qxe w:ork# 

" Many parerlts indicated a -sood dea^. of optimism about t3[ip future of 

Mexican-American people; they are aware of the '3xwm Power" movement, 

and recognize that leadership is developaSa|i among their ^^^wn people which 

they hope will enable them to secure bptter educatioji and more employ-^ 

ment opportunitLes* , " * - . 

ITery few parents indicated 4py feeling^ of discrimiiiation agadns\^" 

them by local citizens • However, they do not try to make us^ of many * 

|.ocal faciCUties other than occas^^^jJj^;^^ts tq theatres o)^ bars^ There 

' was no strong feeling of i^l treatment on the occasions when they ^ ^ 

-interacted ^dlth people in the domi^mities^ , ^ A few parents credited 

the summer schools with having a very helpful attitude ^in this respect. 

'.lis 
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Generally speakihg their contacts vath teachers and school staff were 
Viewed as highly .sa:tjisfylng. . ' * ' 



""j^ _Characte3;d3tics of Migrant Ftoilies ' ' 

' ^ ' Personal data secxired from the persons interviewed reveals some 



, interesting statistics. The average age of the parents was ^1 years. 
Almost half of the parents were between the ages of kl and 50, wliile 

only sev^rfell between- the agea of 20 aiid The average nuniber of 

» ' 

years of education was 4.5. Half /of the parents "^spoke very l^tle or 
no English. Families were large; the average number of children per 
family v;as 6.5. Sixteen of the 60 fandlies had mo3C»e than nine children* 
Tlals data suggests that migg^t parents in Montana sire middle aged 
or jplder. The jaajor problem suggested by the data is. that those Mexican- 

. ^ ' ^ ' ! ' • ' ^ 

iSmerican i^arents who do continue to seek employment as migrant laboj^ 

in Montana have an average of 25 woilcing years remaii4.Btg'T>e^^rQ they 

're.ach the age of 65. Increased •aS3;;^cvLLtural mechaiiizaliion Wll quite 

likely drastically reduce the need for such labor over -axe next ten yeara* 

"^The ^lensDa is that^ these migrant laborers, with large faniilies to 
• -J- • • . - 

suppoH,^will be i>oor future prospects for c^ej!- forms of employment 



because of advancing age, lack of education, and poor mastery of English.''' 



i 
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\ Chapter VH ' . T ^ 

, 4 

COMMUNIOY REACTIONS t6 THE ICGRANT PROGRAM 



One objective of the evaluation pisocess was to measure the degree 

• of ]pio;v^edge and support of the educational program in coninunities. 
where suircier schb.ols were ,cdndacted« Considerations of time and budget 
prevente^d the evaluation team from interviewing community meiribers at aXl 
ten project sites. The commmities of Billings, Glendive, Hardiii,, 
Rosebud, Sidney and.Worden were selected because ^ey provided for 
parental interviews) a vade range in both size and geographical location^ 

Ten people in each comtflunity were interviewed, five from thp town 
and five from the rural area. The dovmtown people were systematically 
selected and ^included druggists, store and cafe owners, bankers, doctors, 
and others w^io likely had some busines^ or professional 'contact with 
^migrant workers and l^ieir families The'ffve rural residents inter- 
viewed in each connjunity vxere farmers and/or tlj^ir wiye^ who enjployed 
migrant workers with children in, the local simmer school* Primer's were 
selected randomly. * * 

The community members wdre asked a series of questions to discover 
(l) thdir knowledge d£ the migrant educational program, (2) their feelings 
about the program, (3) their feelings about the migrant workers', and 

* (^) suggestions for changes to improve the program. In addition to a 
standard Interview form administered to all conmun^ty members in the' 
sample, t;v*c>^^ supplemental forms were used alternately , ' Ihe firsts supple-.\ 
ment consisted of ^a series of six strong statements abouii migrants and i 
migrant education; community members were asked if -ttiey a^i^^eed, disagreed, 

^ ' 121 r ^ > 



or were lancertai^about these statements. The second, supplement consisted ' 
^of/a aeries orrwelve national goals encomp|esing migrant educational 
needsj ,c6mnq[iinity members again were asked if they agreed, disagreed/ or 
,'were unceytain^kbout these statements. Intel^viewers probed extensively 

«•<'.** ' . 4 ' - 

^ when respondents demonstrated pairticiaar, feelings or bi&ses^d also,' 

' ' . ' ' • . ^ * *^ • 

when they claimed to have specific infoMiation apout the migrant program 

such as how^toich it^ costs, what vxas being i^axxgfht, or what was 'wrong with 

it» 1 ■ . • » ^* * ' * • 

Results . ^* ' * c < 

Table 30^: - 1 shows the responses to a question on pt^gram goals, r 



) 



\ 
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TABIE VII - 1 

COMMTOHIY PERCEPTION' OP GOALS OP THE SIMER , 
PROGRAM FOR MIGRAHT CHTTJfREN 





Response > ^ _ 


_ Preqxiency 


1. 


General education** 




p 


— " if 

» 1 • ^ 




3. 


DonH know or haven H heard a 


8 


4. 


«..™. '---^ 

Swimming 




5* 


iieaitJi and. Recreation 




6. - 


Gives children something 1^ do - keeps, them 
out of. the fields ^ / 


6 


7. 


Social adjustment 




8. 


Learn English * 






Arts and Crafts ^ - , 




10. 


Home economics, , ^ , • 




11. 


Inject into them our "way of life" 




' 12. 


Coordinate >ri.th educational prograols elseidxere 


1 



Almost all in:j^ial responses werV "don* know," but vdieri. probed by the ,^ 
interviewer, respondents made some "guesses" as to what they un^rstood^ 
to be the goals* A few of the farmers had/^sited with children of the ^ 
3DEiigrant workers, and a few downto\m people were frieivds id.td teachers* or 
aides in the program; these people had the most specific knov/ledge about 
the goals and: activities* . ^ r ■ 

Responses to the other questions on the interview^form indicate a 
general ignorance of migrant educ,ation among comnouiijS,'^ mem^ Over 
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half of the i>eople had no idea if the program in their area was 
effective f the other hblt believed it x^as but were not certeiin. Almost 



90^ Of the people had no idea about the cost of the. program', and those 
who ventured a figure admitted it was an estimate. Although there was 
a genered feeling that the program too expensive, over half the 
I}eople tho\ight the accomplishments were probably valuable enough to be 
worth the cost; compared to other federal programs, the migrant program 
was a wort^hwhile ©xpenditui^e-of Federal funds. 

Almost 9P^ of the commmity mqnbers said they enjoyed having the 
migrate 4n the corarunity during the summer. Most residents eai<i they 
thought the migrants felt welcomed in their Qommunities* Seventjir-five 
to ei^ty percent of the coTomunitj members felt migrant workers were 
generally accepted in their coimiunities as fellow citizens, \d.th the same 
rights and pidvilegee as peiroaneni residents; they felt the migraiit 
families were enjojring adequate health services to meet their needs. 
About half of the residents liad no idea what other, people in the , 
conmuirity' felt about the migrant program, suggesting that this was not 
a popular ix>pic of local conversation. . 1^. . ^ \. 

^VJhen asked for suggested changes that would inaprove the program, 
on^-Uiird of the 6l people interviewed said that they did not know ' 
enough about the program to, suggest any changes, and the remaining two^. 
thirds offered very fw suggestions for improvement of the program. 

Complete resullfe bf the questions aAd two '8upj)lemental, attitude 
^orms are reported in the Appendix B, Tables X XII; a few of the more 
interesting attitudes are discussed b^low. In ^e iTlrst supplement. 
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8755 either agreed that "The' Qumer education program for liie migrant 
progim vjill be very beneficial in the long run. " Fifty-four percent 
of the conznunity residents agreed that "The migrant children's sunmer 
education program ^oes offer the type of leairdjag.^^^cperience migrant 
<daildren need." Par fewer coimiuniigr members felt mare about the value- 
of a migrant summer education program compared to .the long range besjiefit 
of that same program. Sixty-one percent 'disa^eed or somewhat 'disagreed 
with the statement, "Agriculture should njgchanize so as to ej-imina^^^the 
need for summer migrant workers." 

A second supplement provided residents with an opportuni"ty to agree 
or disagree idth national goals concerning migrant educational needs. 
Over 75^ of the ^ople agreed with the following national goals: 



1. Eqvial opportunity - i»i|5i:ant children/ youth and adults need 
educational programs vtoich offer them the sam6 ppportunily 
for maximum development as that idiieh iig available to aaiiy 
other ^group. ; - " * / 

2. Mastery o^ English - schools should provide ^stematic \ 
instruction in. the English language, both for the children V 
and youth who speak a different language and^for /titiose \kio / a 

. speak noh-standard Eiiglish. ' . . *' 

5.,, Sufficient specialized personnel - fundamental to a ^od 
program is a sufficient nvimb:e2*^oS-teachers and other 
personnel trained In the special re<3pLdLrements of the program.. 

4. Adequate faciliiieg and equipment - S(ihools in the migrant ; " 
areas should be supplied with facilities ^d equipment 
needed for ^ the recommended program.. 

.5« Attitudes favorable to euccess ^ migrant people need ^ 
educational experiences planned to develop' and strengthen 
self confidence and self direction. , • 

6. ^dividualized learning programs - school programs for .1^^^ 
.migrant childrefi • and youth should be based on their special 
nee^teCT ; 



7* Baroadeniiig backgroimd and interests - migrant people need 
compensatory experiences and activities planned to develop 
understandings t interests, and expressive ability. 

' 8. Kialdergax^en and pre-s^hool programs young children .of ^"^^ 
migrant families, ehovild have opportunities to attend kinder- 
garten and pre-school programs. ^ < 

9. Relevance^^^ meaning - educatioiial programa should be. 

directly immediately related tioexperi^nces, needr^d 
goals of migrant people. ^ * 

Ip. ^Identification and citizenship - educationaljprograms should 
be plaimed to help migrant people identify vriLth cpmrnimil^y ' 
and VTith the country as participating citizens. 

11. AduliJ* education - programs of adult education sho\ild be 
available to migrant families. - 

12. Cultural backgromd - migrant families Mve a rich heritage 
in vMch many cvtrjricuiar^ experiences need to be dram for 

• ' all children. . In appreciation of their ctilture should 

improve the self' concept of the ild^^ant childr^ and their 
families. " ' ' / 

The positive re'siponsie to question three, (on specialized personnel) 

is incongruent( vzith the several derogatory and negative conanentQ made 

about overpaid teacheijs (often called "glorified babys^ters'O and 

overstaffed projects the local ^areas. likewieej the response to' 

concerning Mndergjarten and pre-school programs^ is sur-, 

prising in view of the fact that there' were maxxy negative comments made 

about those same pro-ams in the local* projects. - • ' ' 

Comparing the interview results from the six comnunitie?, people 

' * * 

living in Sidney and Hardin have the isbat. ppsitivT^attitude tow£gc3'the 
sunmer programs, 'while those living in Worden and Glendive-^re most 



'negative. The people in Hardiri Sidney were clearly the 'best informed.^ , 



as to what' .was goipg ohTin their local projects', suggesting that better 
information leads td understanding and' .appreciation^ ' - 



FOOTNOTES 



^Hie procedure in Billings was altered because the size of the pity 
and lack of lea'der contact with migrant people. All interviews 'in "the 
JBillings area were vdth niral people Or small town pteople* 
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. • ^ . Chapter VIII 

DISCUSSION AND EECOI^IENDATIONS ° 

c 

%, ' - • 

\ One of the *mo8t' widely recogaized facts about Migrant MexicM- 
Americans is their generally low attainment in formal schooling. Since* 
educavtipn has long been Recognized as the principle gateway to the more 
deairoble occupations find higher incane, the need to fill the schooling 

gap is clearly recognized as an essential effbrt if migrant people are 

1 ^ ^ ^ . 

to have a useftil future in American society. Migrant parents inter- 

viewed in this stu(Jy and in other studies seem quite conscious of the 



impending decline in jobs for migrant workers becaoose of mechaixlzation. 
Local farmers and tovmspepple are similarly aware of the' potential 
decrease in need for workers. ^ , 

Evidence fxov^ this evaluation effort suggests that, migrant parents, 

local, citizens 9 teachers, or outside educational professionals support 

1 ^ ' 

a sound summer educational program for migrant youngsters in the Yellow- 
stone Valley; they agree that it is a necessary, useful investment in 
human i:esources. Without adequate edjacation the displaced migrant worker 
and his family will swell the welfare roles and create a non-productive 
drag on the/ local or rational economy. 

' questi&)e then bec<»ne a matter of what Hnd of educatioii is 
^i^eded, in^jdiat quantity and quality, and at what cost. This evalxaation ' 
effoi^ms devoted to examining some of the issues related to thescr 




questions, in hopes ot improving the existing^program. , . ^ 

The introductory chapter describes the condition of 1iie migrant 
people and the nature the existing educational program. Later 



chapters pre9eij.t -fibe m^t^iocls of evaluation and rgpilts obtained from the 
vpLTioMB meaetirfements on youngsters in. the schools and \d.^h program staff, 
parents and conmunity meiribers. The ^narpose of this chapter is to extract 
•ti^^erjesseixtial findings, discuss their iinplications, and offer o:*ecointnenda- ' 
• tions^ • * . " * • • 

r The data obtained on children clearly demonstrates they are less 
advanced than thedlr Anglo-American comteryarts academically, in person- 
ality adjustment and in social adjustment. The summer program made a 
sigrlificant contribution to student competence in English JLanguage 
communication, althou^ vdth considerable variation by project. 

There is also considerable evidence "of suqcess in achieving active 
involvement of youngsters in the lotal learning jenvironme5[t} the students 
generally liked the stmmer school, attended re^arly and enjoyed the 
Variety of experiences provided for them, ag^iij^,^th considerable ^ ^ 
variation by pwject. Their is less evidence of success in signiflc^tly^^ 

r . . ' ; V ^ . • " V ' " 

impTOving their self-concept| appareijtly the school environn^ts in _ 

most of the projects did not 6ignific£(^tly strengthen the positive feelings 

of youngsters about themselves. * ' 

In the language and coEciunication dimension several factors seem 

to have contributed to greatest suc^cess. ' In Hyf^ham and Billings new 

teaching materials were used (-Hie Sxallivan Series) tAioh.ar^si quite likely 

related to the signif icmt improvement of yqujogsters in ^"Oiese pro jects 

in language facility (Billings) and in word 2*e5ogaition and reading 

, ^ ^' * - 

comprehension (Hysham). However, such materials t^ere not ixsed in 

^ ' . < * ^ 

.Sidney wiiere strong gains are evident in each language area, or i?i Rosebud 

where there was an impressive increase in language facility. Apparently 
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in these^locations teatihers were able to provide the kind of leamiiig 
experience which helped youngsters make progress on the basis of iiitensi 

• work on language fundamentals. , 

The project specialist in language arts prepared a curriculum guide 
for use In future progf'ams'. It seems clear that language arts teacher^ 
an(J other staff members vdio jprovide experiences viiere. EngUsh language ' 
is' practiced, vrould benefit from intensive additional spedia^t help'in 

, dealing witli liie un^ue needs of the migrant XP^gsters- vdio are native 
speakers of Spanish. Teaching English as- a second language la a 
i?peclaU<zed procedure, .particularly with youngstera lAo are highly mobile 
and do not benefit fironr^he same kind oT school ei^xience available to 
mosf Jimericans. Mxgranta. have tended to develop, Shelr own uniqiie collo- 
qulalisms (I.e., what they call Tex-Mex). . T14^ results in a tendency- 
for migrant students to be nonverbal because of their inabiii-^ to 

conmunicate adequately. - - > ' ' ' 

* ' V«k. ^ , >"■■ 

ine youngsters in the summer program were hi^y' verb^; they did 
not seem at ^1 afraid to talk, particularly in the later weeks of the 
program. Oliei'r wealcnesses were ih tHe ai^as of voca^bulaicy Wldlng, , . 
pronounciation, reading comprehension and other ^fundamental skills* How- 
ever,, improvement in those ^areas had to be accomplished in the context 
*of a total learning enyi3X)nment which encourages their interest in 
' school and willingness to work. Otherwise' they are likely to be drop- ' 
outs long before they have gained enough language or academic preparation 
..to qualify for future jobs.-^ . ' ! , 

The sunmer school program clearly achieved considerab^ success in 
maintaining the interest of students in school. The evidence 'from each 
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of the principle 2neasu3?ea (Califortiia ^Eest, Sentence Conipletions)^ ' 
indicates that most schogll were successfi^d in helping students like 
school, 2a,^oiigh oveijal^iaj^e was only modest evidence of gaii»-in 
satisfaction xd.th schc^t^t^rom program beginning to' end, • . 

t ■■ ^ • • */ 

'Ix' is not uncomnon for enthusiasm to move troxa very positive in "the 
fall to modest or total loss of enthusiasm* in the spring. Sunmer, sessions^ 
even at the college levels are preceived by students as 'more tire.some 
and less interesting near the end of the igession.. Therefore, it may b^ 
a great credit to iJie. Migrant ^program staff that 3;iq^substantial decldne 
in ihterest ^/jas observed. - 

Younger children were apparently much easier to work' with than older 
students. The younger group also indicated the greatest ^fcrease in ^ 
interest. Older students' rnay have a stronger feeling of being "ovitcasts"- 
from society, and therefore do not f^el as welcoite in school; ybxwgSr . 
' children probably have not had serious exp^ei^es of rejection or , 1, / 

discrlmiiia^ion in schbol or dommunity, Wid are therefore fflor;e open. to 7 
leamijag. This meand that Special effoarlJs^ and ^pepiai i^eparation for 
project staff nay be necessary to* sudces^ftilly work with ttxe older young-, 
sters. This might best be done wth the help- of Mexican-Afiioidcan 
specialists who have detailed knot'/ledge of the oldei* migrant studenta# 

Ihe evidence from the California test suggests ^that the Mgraqt 

youngsters from ages 8 through 1^ are in t6e lower- 25JS; of their na-^onal age \ 

group on self-concept or personal adjustment, measures ^ This suggests a 

strong need for strengthening those dimensions of. the' svomer schodl 

-■ - . ' ' • - - - 

.program vAiich contribute to a more positive student self -Concept. 
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Those iJrojects which appe'ared most successful at" self-concept building 
w^/re Rosebud, Hysham, Kinsey and Olendivej these were each siball projects 
in vdiich there ;^s considerable opportunity for individual attention, 
and close teacher-student 'relationships, The projects T^ch appeared to 
make least progress w4re all larger (Sidney - whicli had the poorest scores 

• V » 

I *■ « 

on the personal and. social adjustment measures - Wordfen and Eroniberg). 

On^ mij^t infer -tiiat suialler proj.ects vdtla greater opportuaiily for individual 

attention contribute to greater effectiv^esd in, ^self-concept strejigtheirLng. 

However, there^ was one ^nailer project (Teiyy) which did not rajgk'high 

on the measwes, and two larger project^ (BilljDags and HardJ;^/ did 

relatively well. ' \ ' ^ ' " 

An obviously important factor related to. self-concept aSod^liWiig . 

' \ ' ' ; ^ 

- ' r • 

for school is the quality . of the staff eirfrironment- in .IKbe SQhools>. part- 

' . ' ^ • ^ : * ^ 

icularly the manner in which* teacher^ relate t<2K students ^ There appears 

to be* very little direct relationship between Ithe^measures of teacher 

. • ' ^' ' ( ■ ' ^ ' ' 

morale (from the ""'♦PQjjdue C^inionai^re")"and the^W^cess pf projects in^self- 

. concept strengthening. • Howeyej?, st£if f morald was generally hijai (with 

a program mefiai of ,528,' of ^ possible 40p. points) and varied oiAy jocfdeatly ^ ^ 

between projects, wMch could well suggesjb insufficient diffeyerioQ. betweSi ' 

proj^ts to seriously affect the youngsters.' , ^- • ^ 

^ , ' \ ^ 
The teacher changes irielicated' from 'prej:imlnary to finaj. administration 

of the Purdue Opinionaire revea^, several jLssues .of impprtence to the ^ 

f\njctioning of the program. The clear de'^ihe .in .teucher rapport witJi 

directior J,n several of the projects seems to* arise l&rgely because of 

the management slyle of ceirfcain directors. Those projects in jdiich rapport 

was lowest were direc^be4_>)^ individu^i'wh9. scpre^^high on need for* 



"control" on the FIRO-B (Fundamental Iiiterperoonal Relations Orientat^-on- 
Behavior). They also tended to ftmction in staff meetings and in decision- 
niakiixg in an authoritarian manner} in other .woi^ds, they failed to adequately 
share/ leadersjiip in -Uie view of many teachers. This issue ««iiay have 
been particvilarly problematical to teachers who felt poj5i:felvely about the 
•ti^aining program, which was heavily oriented to sharing of leadership 
among project staff. ^ 

However, there were cleCr differences in the^^lpaads of people who^^ad^ 
rapport problems with the directors. A correlation analysis comparing 
a series of "Purdue Opinionaire" items vdth education^ level of teachers, 
years of expeidence in teaching, years of experience in the migrant 
program, and age stiggests seveial >significant relationships. 

For example, ^teachers with advanced education tend to have hi^er 
rapport with the director than those with less education (correlations 
(r)* with educational level on teacher-to-director rapport range betweeij. 
.30 and .40). Teachers with more experience also tfend to have higher 
rapport with jSie director (r*s range betvjeen #57 and .50). Hpweyer, morf^ ^ 
experienced and older teachers tend to feel that students do not refipact 
them; they also feel laXxk of enough^ "status" or "ijjiportance" in the. - 
program (r's betvjeen .3^ and .42). " ^ - - . , 

Apparently the yovaager teachers have greater difficulty with direcl^r. 
rapport than oli^er more experienced teachers. This .suggests that youngcsr 
"teachers have a higher^ conani-tan^nt to shared leadership than older teacH^r^ 
and may be less concerned about status. They may cClso have an easier 



■*^r =: the prgduct-moment coeJjTicient of .correlation ^ 
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tiine getting along xdth the youngsters -^because of less "generation gap«», 
or more recent training in how to deal ef-^ctively with the niinority child. 

Teachers vatli more experience in the Migrant program (riot necessai;pJLy 
more teaching experience) tend to fe^l more stroxigly than newer teachers 
that the ciirriculum is inadequte (r ^ •Jj), Otherwise 'tenure i^ thej 
migrant program seems to -have ^little effect on how teachers feel, toi^fi^rds 
» each othej* or the students. One implication is that teachers having 
greater experience with migrant cfiildreu are cojiscious *of the needs to 
adapt the curricultun to meet student needs and do aaot feel the prpsent 
ctHTiculvmi is adequate. The efforo jja I97O to prepare ctorriculum guides 
in each of the major subject matter areas should somewhat alleviate 
thiis problem. ^ ^ ' « 

Behavioral OlS^jec-^Lvea . ^ \ * 

Possibly the major problem in design of Hie training and conduct of 
^the program was inadequate definition of detailed objectives for 
behavioral (including attitudes and knowledge), change in^the children* 
The gefcieral goals were fairly clear but pro jel5t 'directors and staff* were 
not always able to translate these into the kind of beliavloral bb4^$rt^es 
toward which instruction could be directed and results measured (there 
were several individual exceptions to .thisi generalization) • This lis a 
-^difficult but immensely important issue, if the migrant program iL to 
show clear and measvirable accomplishments. Well defined behavio3?»al 
objectives could. serve as the primary basis for planning the entire migrant 
education pro^^a^j^ In ^ much more systematic fashion than has heretofore 
been possible; the ^program could then be designed specifically to meet 



the objectives. . • 

Such a jprocedure would also inake evaluation much inore specific and 
empirical. Behavioral objectives shoxild be stated in terms -Uiat define 
studeni achievement level at the beginning of the ins-^ctional ppriod 
and the expected achievement level at iiie end. Instruments could then 
^be designed or selected to systematically measure change from beginning 
to end to determine \jhether objectives have been met. 2^ the final 
analysis this is the type of evalutaion that wovad be most meaningful. 

'If certain specific changes are expected of staff personnel throvigh 
ti^iining and participation in the program, these^ should also be stated 
in behavioral, terms. Measures can then be devised vMch td.ll demonstrate 
goal achievement in a much niore precise manner than vaa possible in 1970. 

It seems of crv\cial importance that staff members be fully informed 
of the behavioral objectives and the kinds of measure that idll be used 
to measure attainment] , If "staff are not informe4 and involved, they are 
likely to (feel highly tiireatened by evaluation procedures and may distoH^ 
ructional process to meet objectives that are not ded^ned as 
t. ^ • 



The Project Director ... ^ ; * ^ 

toie project director 'plays the key" role in conduct of kn effective 

* * . i. ' 

•^mi^rant educational effort. This i^ parti cfularljnl^e in a short term 
program of this kind where there is little time for adaptation and 
alteration of programs througtf^ extensive staff consxaltation special . ' 
traiiiin^.^ ' Since projects are relativelj^solated from one another, many^ 
decJisions, ijiust be locally. Therefore, the manner iiuvdaich the director 
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" ^ ^functions in relation to other staff vdll liave aclcleai<aut iinpact on 

whether or not program goalis are met. If tfie (m^ector clearly understancl^ 

' . " f ' " \ ' ^ 

the goiils, and has adcqtiatfe preparation or spercial training to implemerfb 

/ ' ' / ^ ' ' . , 

specafic objectives, he can assist and help llrain other staff in key slciUs 

and approaches that vri.ll make goal realization' ^sier andjtnore effective. 

Since all staf 'are presumably hired because of \bili1i6s and Jja-tere^s 



that apply .direbtly to quality migrant ^duoaiionAit is iiiiport«int 'that , 



their ideas and abilities be taken fyA.y into, ac]/ountV The empirical 

' \ 

measurements and interviws un^^ptaken wi"(^ s-^f mCTibers in 1970 indicate 
rather forcefully that they are genWally a v( ry capable and soiMsticated 

iecisio]:^ 

e of organi^atioDAl 



group; they wantto be 'iwolved in 

Theire is^abundant evidence in tlie lite^»a 
jfunctiQning that a management or leadership ^lyle that all,c»9^ for sharing 

^ . • 

true when the staff is highly educat^d'andShal^ strongi commitmeiit to 
professional success. Thi^ su^feests -that project directors need to be^ '^'^ , 

'J ^ K . ' . \ ' ^-"^ ' ' 

selected who haVe a* commitment fcrf ^shared leadership, as well as a tjype / 
Of experience that coniaK^ute:^ to \mderstanding o^ the uniqiie probl^ns 
and needs of ihe migrant pJdld, Specific pr6gram relatfed'^^^alning for ' 
*the directors should re-enforce and supplement existing knowledge, interests 
tad^ skills; it would be difficialt and ^ expensive ^^^att^i^ major^ " 
change in these dimensions during ^peiciai training efforts. . % ^ ^ 



Hirjffl ^ 



For a short term program of this nature ^ hiring, of already well -pre- 
•ed persomel rLs crucial. It is tfine consumir^f,jai^ e35)ehsiv:Q to ' v 
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change individual staff behavior; thereforfii greater investmeni? in 
effective hiring procedures can modify the n6ed for expensive training 
programs* ^. . . 

9 

Each potential employee coiold be given several types of measurement 
instruments (described below) to deteimine orientation towards teaching, 
attitudes toward minority groups, ^philosophies of human nature,^ attitudes 
towards education, and possibly a specific measurement of their know- 
ledge and understanding of the^ migrant in. -American society., 

These instrumented measurements should .be complimented by diag{iostic 
interviev/s in which some very specific and detailed question^, are asked^ 
about material in the instrumented measurements, but^expanding questions 
to provide opportunity for expression on key issues such as discipline, 
pxvDgram emphasis, style of teaching, and feelings about workiiig ±ri a \ 
pr^iject team. ^ * _ v 



Interviews with reference people who have J^orke]d the potential 
employees coiiLd compl^ent these procedures* Greater investment ija^l§, 
hiring process, particularly for directors, likely to ,be"the 'mos1j . 
effective method of improving the* migrant program* / , , . ^ ^ 

_ The Purdue Teacher Opinionaire was hij^y useful in determining , . 
specific problems and satisfactions with the Various, sclfeol projeclis and*, 
for the total program. It could be used effectively each year as an 
'indicator of staff morale and staff definition of project functioninis 
on issues of particular concern, to staff. 

The Education Scale, (I and VII ), iixe Opinionaire on Attitudes 
Toward Students and the Philosophy of Human Natvire Scale would be useful ^ 
in' the staff selection process. These instninentS/ wovild help project 

. . . ■ ■ •/ . . ■ V 
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adininistratotas;^ a clear picture of how potential staff feel about^ 
crucial educational issues; since considerable research evidence is 
available to indicate v^hich attitudes, philosophies and behaviors are 
most likely to lead to e'ffective teaching, -Hie $c€LLes shoul<|,help to 
select staff with chajracteristics that will contribute most effectively 

. to somd educational procedures. iMs.is not to siaggest that staff 
selection be based only on results of such instruments; rather, the ^ 

< measurements should supplement other application and interview pro6edures 

„ ♦ 

/Training ^ . ^ , 

As an experimental training effort, the 1970 program^ems to have^ 
been, well received by the gi:eat majority of the sta3Cf isxceptgd) 
Teachers and aides tended t6 feel strongly that feelings and personalily 
of the child are of critical importance and mu^ be^ taken into, account, 
if the cxHTiculum is to be successfully implemented* (©ee ihe dg-ta in 

-rHshe^^lJer IV and in -Hie appendices on staff attitudes) One reason for th$^ 
,i]?ore^ critical) attitude of the directors could arise frxjm their 
orientat;ion to organizational and currictalum a^cts^of the school 

. ^(rather than attitudes and feelings of thp .children) vdaich. were, not 

|keavily emphasized in train^Jig. Research evidence supports staff 

^ 8 * 

attitudes, particulairly with respect to i^ority children. Hovrever, 
curriculum laaueg' are obviously important as well. 

f ^The mid-program interviews and -the final evaluation session (after 
the svmimer program ended) provided fim evidence that- the type of 
training offered staff in 1970 was perceived as very helpful and 
appropriate. , However, there was considerable feelixig that, an adde^ 
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diioension was needed lAdLch stresses more heavily the nature, backgroxind 
and key characteristics of the nagrant Mexican-American child. Teachefs^^ 
and other stdff vdthout prior expej^ence in the Migrant program felt 
strongly that they needed to know more about the educational and 
communitation metihiods which would be most effective in dealing with the 
unique ch^acteri sties of these childrein. 

Possibly the most satisfying addition to training mi^t include 
expert consviltant on Mexican-American psychological and sociaJL 
characteristics. Since most of the children come from Texais, someone 
f)7om that area might be the most helpful. . - . . 

One of the major criticisms of the training effort by participants " - • 
was the inadequacy of information about specific goals for training 
and goals for the program.. ' There were several efforts to es"};abiish . 
goals prior to and during the training" sessions, but these were never . * 
quite adequate. Objecti/es were not defined"^ teims 'that enabled s1;aff . 
members to vmder stand clearly what was eijqpected of Ifc^. Henc.§, "ttiey, 
felt resentment towards some parts of the training effort,, particularly ^ 
the in-serv^^ce activities at the project sites* ^ 

A particular area of the training that deserves emphasis relates to 
project aides. They were very much involved .|uid generally )iad-higji 
praise -for the training«;program. However, additional training dijgensions 
could be added specifically ^or aides to increase liieir usefulness and , 
provide^a better learning experience. They feel a ne^d be given a 



clear role definition and then to recei^^ training for -ttaat role^ Several?^ 
studies have examined the role aides can play in migrant programs.^ 
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Some attention to results of these studies .vrould quite likely lead to a 

moT3 satisfactory traiiiing program and toward a strengthemng of aide 

oapabili'ties and usefulness in the schools without giv±tigiti 

bilities beyond -fcheir competence. . . ^ * 

/ The training must of necessiiy be for relatively short duration, -and 

probably two to three weekends in maximum. .This is particularly true for 

a short term program since the training investment is very high for the 

"* . < ' . 

amount of time on project site^ The need for longer training shovdd be 

ndnUnized if effective hiring prx)cesses.are used. < ' 
* All staff should] probably be* paid a salary for the traiiiing period. 
Most staff mentoers have a regular teaching jobs. Pajrticipa'tipn in ^he 
training programs means quite a sacidfice of time and eil ergy durijag a 
very busy part of the school year. They xdll qtiite likely be more 
motivated to participate effectively^ in -ttie tr^j^oing if it is emphasized > 
as a critical and impojrtant part of the total job, wAth compensation and 
expense payments as evidence. / ^ 

Training should be geared to maxs^zing existing skills and strength- 
ening knowledge and understanding in certain key areas/ such as the 
cultural and social backgrotmd of the migrant, his peculis^* pitoblems and 
needs, team building, and qommuication skills for effective interaction 

• - I 

with the jnigrant children and other staff members. The learning transfer 
from training to project activities was criticized by many staff 
©ecDbfirs; inore intensive effort on a few key topics mi^t have greater 
iiapact.^ The training staff should be prepared priinaALly to design and 
wsist. in guiding the learning process, and should %iderstand enough 
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about. the content of the leawiing^so that the time available is njaximally 
used to strengthen needed skill areas. The trai.ners for the i^" . ' 
progii^^were rated verjr well on leadership in the workshops, but were 
• criticized for inadequate knowledge of the needs of 'ndgrant children. It 
is iniportant to note that the training staff, was not hired to provide ' ' 
specific ^infon^ation on the migrant child; the state directors hadL^hoped 
to bring in a Mexican-American- consultant which they were not able to do, 

The design of the training program should involve the project 
directors (who ' shouldPbe hired before the training program is/fully " ' 
designed) since it is their task to' supervise and coordinate 'the results 
of training. Directors could presumably help furtJier tr% their staff 
on the project site if they are adequately prepared io do sp.'/. . 

The program staff would like to. know the specific training goka ^ 
in advance of the workshops. They could then come prepared to deal 
interfsively with the opportunities for resizing thdse goals. : ' 
Existing skills of staff pebple might be more fully used^ihrouih • 
techniques like the Mcro-universilty, which 'allows iidividuals'^with ,^ M 
unique skills^to share these vath ottier staff interested in V 

grading competence in particular areas. ^ 

The need for flexible but clear role definitions for.all staff 
including directors, teabhers, 'aides, secretaries, and nurses was 
emphasized at the final evaluation session. ELexibility means that ' 
a broad-outline of roles^^ould be defined but not prescripti;e 
beWoral definitions. THe precise role within • 
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projects should be worked out between the director, his st^ff*! and the 
^oj^rall^ project directors at the ^^^atet level, *^ 

^Elh^bulk of the training must ]^cede the implementaH^ion of the 
summer projects* since there is little time available, during the program* 
Training on group process and effective team functioning mi^t be 
initiated in pre'-service training bu1f further emphasized as a part of 
in-service training at project sites, * * — ^ 

The special consultants in language arts and other subject matter 
ai»eas felt a need for specia], help in^consvilta^xt skillsj, to facilitate 
more effective work vath the staff of various projepts. This is 



9 



particularly important ±t the teaclhing staff is of high^qualliy, since 
they *are likely to resent ouifsiders interf erring ±t xdiat they feel 

trained as a jjonsultant can be 



competent to do, 



help]^il with the most expert teacher by assisting inyexamination of 



progr^ and making input that is perceived as l^ielpful raider than criti<?al^ 

In-service training by visiting consultants ^eeds'^td be problem 
oriented, st^ff members feel, and should deal vd.'fh specific issues of 

real concern at the time of the visit. It should be tSiagnoStic and 

^ ' ^ ' ^ •> ^ ^ 

based (as itjwas in 1970 > in part) on intearvi^ws with staff members before 

any. meetings or training sessions. If pro je'^ staff- are quite confijieijt 

/ ^ / 

they have no serious problems, in-service training can be minimizea; 

the visiting^consultant can then concentrate constructive use of his 



time vrith projects where problems clearly exist". 



.J 



Visitors to Project Sites" 
"t^e pil ncii^ie complaints of many staff (directors in particular) 



m 
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( 



^ iu the sunoAier of 1970 was a severe ovdrload of outside visitors. This 
,todlc substantial director tiine, and often deprived him of the opportunity 
to' •work Biore effectively vath the staffs It interfered in' some cases * 
with functioning^ of classes and other impoi-tant parts of the program. 

It seem v^rjr Ijiiportant that the official visitors be scheduled -at 
conveiS^nt times for the** projects • The director should not be e3Q)ected 
to host all visitprs. Possibly one articulate and well-trained aide 
could serve as a hostess and assume Aost^crf the re^nsibility for making 
certain visitors are ade^ately infonned and their questions ansx^ered. 
IMs hostess aide might work directly \d,t£"the project director in 
designing a gpod visitation for individuals comj.ng jLn the projects • 

Associated with this shotild be a clarification- of th^ role of official 
yisitors in advance. A short memo describing the purf)os^ of the visit 
end the visitors. expectiaions might be prepared and circulated to staff 
members. * If changes are necessary the projects would appreciate inform- . , 
ation well in advance" so that adequate adjustments can Jjejm^de. 

Public Relations and Jjiformatidh ^ . - ' r^r'^ 

OJhe inadecjuccy of information at the local level about, .the inigrant ^. 
program is very clear. The interviews^ td.th .local citizens, and with the 
parents of the toi^ant. children JJidicate widespread ignorance.. about the 
content, „ goals, and general operation gf the' migrant program. Henotf, ~ 
there is a vacuum often filled with a,greattfdeal of mismderstanding 
and misinformation. ' * * 

Abundant copies of a clearly written information booklet, available 
in English' and ^^panish at each local program unit or pyoject site, woxxLd 
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facilitate better public relations. This shoul4 be deliberately 
distributed to all migrant parents (in Spanish)*, to all famers en5>loying 

' ndgrfait workers, and to a selected list of public officials and leaders 
in the local coraminity. It; should be made available to the local press 
with reconanendations for reproduction of some of the key parts; Local 

^directors should have a, considerable amount of freedom in the public 
relations area to do ^^rceiViews, axid to present radio, -TV, arid new^aper 
presentations on the operation and functioning of the program* This 
means that the director or one of this ^staff should receive some specific 

. training in public relations. 

Possibly an information and communicatidn specialist should be hired, 

.on the state staff. The role would require him p> consult xdLth the looiol 



programs and assist > the directoj^^^d staff in devising an effective / . 
program to inf ofm the local population and migrant parents 'about .the 
program. The program should be factual and straight forward so that 
misinformation could be corre^ctedT ^lere was considerable , feeling jampn^ 
some program staff that the state superintendents office was deliberately 




failing to diviage important infoimtion. 

\ 

The mobile unit might serve as an effective information center on a 

I - J ■ 

mch bi^ader basis than it hAs heretofore. It might . contain materials 

useful to the staff and directors, as well aS to* local people and migrant 

parents. The use of video tapes could' certainly be continued but 

should by no means be the only emphatsis by the mobile unit. If the .unit 

were available for*a specified and well-advertised time early in the 

program^ or possibly even before the program begins, this would help set 

^ the stage and inform people early about the functioning and purposes of 
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the program. 5 ' * . * * 

Pro^q?aq Emphasis ^ ' • 

The research literature on migrant education, and experience with 
the migrant cultiiufe generally en^ihasi^es. *^t the principle need of migrant 
people is for more effective language development, particularly speech 
and reading. This means ^that a heavy emphasis in the- training program 
and at each project should be given ±0 verhal language facility, word 
recognition, and reading comprehension.*'''^ 

It eeemswoleax* that better materials al*e needed fox* the laaagua'ge arts 

program. Some of the mate3;:ia^s v/ere quite successful when they w§re , 

properly used in the sinnraer of 19^0; and are included in the ^^anguage 
Arts Cuiricxilum Guide prepared'^by the program's language arts^ specialist. 

f . * V ~ ' ' 

This does not mean th^t lixe program^ in art, mytsic, cralts,\ physical 
education, and possibly other ar^as. should be minimized. Rather a 
greater emphasis might be given throughout each of these cTarri<5Ultm areas 

and in field trips to the systematic development' of language, reading, 

' > ''>^^^^ - ' ' ^ , V 

and general conmaiication ability. . This may be the ©est effective, mean% . 

of bun ding the self concept, confid^ce, and conceptual skills of' the 

migrant children. ' ' . " 




To- accomplish effective language learning, diagnostic teetixig at the , 

begin n i n g of the program seems essential, so that the ixrogram can be 

individmlized in so far as possible to help each child build on his . 

r - 

existing experience and understandings 

Quite ixDssibly a hi^Uy effective means of einphasizing the experience 
coEoponent of the language arts progr^ would be to increase emphasis on 
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creative dram, field trips, and dlsctxasion elements of the program. 

' Obviously the degree to vjhich these coiald be tised would vary vdth the age 

/ • * V ' 

and grade level of the children. ^ , , . . 

The Teacber'-Alde Relationship ^ . \ - - : 

Since the teachers and aides are in most direct' contact with the , 
children, great emphasis ia needed on creating, eff eotiye t eache r-aide^ 
teams. This means that aides 'should be cdnipensated adequately for their 
skills and contribution, probably receiving at least ote hatlf as mjich 
pay as the teacher. ' , - ' . 

Rather than being strictly a "^3rv^t" of iHe teacher, ipany aide^^ 
feel the job ^lould be defined so he^ has a ^functioiial ,3?oie in the pxpgi:^^ 
apart fr*om strictly teacher assistance. OMs- means that dmxtog the 
training process^- clarification of the teachea? and ai^ roles should be 
eniphasized. As suggested 'earlier, spe^al training apart from the . , 
regular traiimig sessions could help aides to build som^^ of "tixe skills 




that'vill be essential to^effective •functioning.^^s a part of lire projec*^ 
team. This could be ^trlaigthened by in-service aid6-teacher| 
developmentytraining. \ 
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Aides should be sele^ted.^ ^;§|\iLly' as thfe teachers and would like " 
to be placed accbi^ding to t^eij*-^arti<^ar intere.sj^s BXid skills in so 
far as.possible. This ife^jL k^y educational oi^portt^iity for young • • 
people interejsted in tedcfiir^. social welfare, ot, other professional roles, 
therefore effective invdlvement' .should be given 'speiJ.aX attention to 
maxirize the learning opportunities for the yqung.. people.^ , 

Strong consideration shovild be given to use of jaLgz;ant teenagers* as 
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1 

project aidea. This was tried dtiring the summer of 1970 in a limited 
way In several projects, and genei^lly seemed to work well (particularly 
in Sidney). It clearly seems worth developing, and could be incorporated 
afe part of an expanded vocational experience program tried e:q?erimentally 
in Sic3ney. Very serious examination of this possibility^ seems very much 
in order* * 

Nurses seem to be among the hardest working and the most pressed 
members of the staff. It v/ould seem worthwhile to have an aide (possibly - 
with a vocational intent to become a nurse) assigned to work the 
project nurse. This could be an outstanding oppottunity for in-service 
nurses training. 



Recruiting and Parental Involvement^ 

It is of cojjsiderable importance that parents be more fully informed 
yafeout th^ program goals and in-school program itf they are to support . - 
and encourage the youngsters work in school. This suggests need for a ^ 
well trained bilingual st^f f . meitber (possibly ialso a recruiter) to 
maint ain contact with parents on a continuing basis^ TSbis person M^t 
»rve essentially as an adult educator who does not conduct classes 
but attempts^ to personalize contact with the parents, work sy^temaiically 
at involving them in the school, and helps them to understand the 
learning experiences thrqi^gh v/hich their children are* going. This role 
mi^t also serve as part of the public^^rgla^ons function since the 
person would have to have wide contact in th^ community with local, 
citizens as well as vdth the migrant people. This. person Mght also work 
in the vocational part of the program noted earlier, in which teenage 
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migrant, young people woiild be employed as ai de's and wo]^d woric part- 
time inTj&cal jobs. ^ 

' ' ' ' \ 

CurriciiLtgn and Testln/^ " H . • 

^ If the program in the schools ie to be able to adequately meet the 

♦individual, needs of the students, there is a great need for more effective, 

testing and placement procedures e^ly in the prag3?am. -^v,^^ 

. A consultant on testing and student placement might Ibe needed to 

asoist vrLth training and implementation of such an efforts The consxiLtant 

' coiald work vdth preparation of -Hie instrumeaits before the program begin^ 

and consult vrLlfc teachers and oiher st^f f during the progr^ on how. to , 

make best use of ^ the" diagnostic testing and ev^xiation program^ 

The evaluation instruments used in 197O were tiseful and helped to 

inc^Q^te, characteristics 'of students and staff early and late in the 

• ^ • ^ \. * : . ^' ^ \^ 

program. However^ each instxximent was at best ail indirect measure of 

goal attainment, since the sp=^cific desired behavioral changes were not . 

explicitely stated. The Calif<^mia Pers'&nality test helped considerably 

to define personal and social characteristics of youngsters, and served^^ 

as a go6d indicator of self-concept and liking for school* However, 

measxares achievement could be develoi>ed or selec;ted to measure self- 

coiicept and feelings about school mpre directly.'*'-^ 

Similarly, -Qie sentencdVyCompletibn measxares were useful and indicative 

of student attitudes and language conq^tency but quite imprecise ag meisvires 

of objective change. Both of these instruments as well- au ' Ifll ^Zip 

test, might be quite useful for diagnostic purposes in the^^j^yy early 

days of the sumner program. Olie sentence completions and language 
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capability mea$ure wo\ild help teachers to 'design individtmlized learning 
situatibns for\ihe yo^mgsters aimfed at meeting program objectives, tjut 
beginning sp^ifically where learning help i^ needed. 

Such an effort would also provide an in-house student evaluation 
program* Some' standarization within and across projects would pc^ovide 
material for project files to bi^trs^^y^ear after y^ar to measure progress 
and effectiveness of the programs. ^ * . . 

Building ^thd Student Self Concept and Self-Confidence 

One of the principle goals in the migrant program in 1970 was 
, strengthening the self -concept of the young people. The measurements 

v4th the California Test suggest this was not an entirely successiful , 

^ ( ' •• , 

jeffort. If self-concepVself-conjfidence buxlding is to be effective, 
it needs, some very special ^.ttention.' ' • > . 

Research $\iggests that a crucial factor" in building self-conce|>t 

\ f ^ • ' . ^ ' ' 

in migrant' chijldren is to thoroughly understand liie cultural backgromd 

of l3ie, migrant wor}^is'^a^^ the Mexican^^American culture. 

'The methods o| discipline and interacling. with youngsters atre cfe^ly 

\u4que in some respects as compared vith Americasi culture in generals 



Any effective teacher vd.ll need to^ understand thoroughly the nature of * 

e migrant f^amiiy and the form of dispipline used^in the Mexicaji^ 
i^meirican culture.''^* • ' ^ 

Research studies al^o suggest .the powerful ne^d fo^ regular 
individualized oppactunities for meaningful success with reiniforcement 
if self-confidence and self-concept are to strengthen within th^f^ohool 
getting. therefore a curriculum approach needb to be used which 



systematicallV makes ^se of the research, findings tcTworfc a1/ bvd.ldiiig 
tbe kinda of 'personal and social skills that lead to confident and' 

ei^feottve ftmctioning in Jto^ilcan soci^jy* ' ^- ^ * '-^ 

, ^ \ ' ^ ^' ' ' , ' * ' ' ' 

One conjponent-^Qf ^Khis WotJ^d ceiH^ainly^e the involvemelit of^tho * 

yotaagsters cinriculvim planning, rule makln^g and* school tjisciplihe, 

»rath^ than leaving this entirely to tlie discretion of the teacheri. and^ 

* other pr<?jebt sta|*f^ ^ / ' , ' ^ ; ' ^ ^4 *"' ^ ■ . 



Training Mantrfels ^d -Materialis * J, ^ ' ' ^ . " • 

The states of Jtichigan has prepared" an excellent manual, for use of . 

-X 16 • ' ' 

migrant, staff and as a training, devipa. .^EheM is ^so^an excell^t , 
repoitt called "A Synthesis of Current Resear^ in Migrant^du&tioa|S by 
James 0« Schnur of the Mexico State TJniy^Sigir.'^'^ ITsing these Wt^jriaLs 
and the results of thia evaluation the mig;:jmi> administrative st^t 

' . ; . . -^^ 

should' be able to construct a very helrtful manual %hat could be dt iise 
to teachers an^ aides, p3?oject staff, and oifeher people' interested in the. 



migrant education program. 




Administrative Procedures | 

/' The adnlinistrktive approach \ised in 1$70 is , difficult criticize* 

' / ' - \' ' ^ " 

' 231$ prc^am directcfrs in "Uie office of 13ie Supei^t^denfc'^fe^^ . 

^Jjis-^ctic^ made a very success^^I effort to decentrA^ze responsibility 

and to design a .training effort vrho^^ would lead to strenthening of the 

migrant progjjam over a number of yeai^s-^ ThiB is to be dbmmended and 

seems .to have been highly successful as viewed by the ma jori-ty of *tbe 

9taff workipg in the program. Ibe^adhdnlstrative procedure begun this \ 

J \ 

year.shotdd be expanded to increase involvement, of directors in - . ^ 



and to make \ise of the input tram staff in a constant readjusti^nt 
of the program, O^here is sound basis in iiie literature of^sychology 
and sociology v^id^5h""st5g^es^ that people vdll be much niore conmited and~^ 
vill work jDjiwx harders^ an effort, whether it is education or otherwise, 



in vjhiciv^they have inf^ence and can be involved fully iER^decision 

. / ' 18 K 
processes. TMs l^quiremen^is particularly imporjant for creative 

"a^ highly intelligent people of -Uie kind that ihe migrant project' ^ 

presumably w^ts to empl^ in the migrant pro-am. ^ . 

The principle criticism of ^ the state level of administration aeem^ 

to have been some inadequacies in communication,, scheduling, and paper 

work. It would seem very impoartant to have one person on the state 

project staff who had the competence and coninitinent to, the details of 

paper work, coiraunication and scheduling. This may be a ftiLl-time task 

and shoiald be car^illy examined and Refined during the very early 

^planning process. Although the frustration of paperwork se^ms minor to 

the overall . goals of the program, tljey are^solutely cril^cal to ' 

effective stal^ relationships and to a smoothly functioning total ^' , 

program. - ^ . . ; • * 

Future Bvalixations • ' ^ ' 

The evaluation effort in 1970 tjas intended to provide baseline measure? 
on stu(^ents and st4ff, as weil as, to measure ]^ogram*,^jnpaot .through 
Instrumented measurement and direct program observat^^on. S^ce no 
previoug effort of/ this magnitude had been undertaken in Montana (or in 
other states specifically with respect to tibie migrant programs), it was 
somev-ijat of a pioneering effort.^ Instruments^had to .be located or 
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developed which would measiore the existinjg situation at program 
initiation and cbrapletion* 



Uie authors of tlxle report are reasoiiabiy satisfied that the evaluation . 
goals were met, although there are specific procedural- and instrumentation 
problems that, in retrospect , seemed somev^t inadequate. All of the* 
instruments and methods used wfere productive at leaajb in part. The 
baseline information esi:ablished using these procedures will certainly 
be vieeful to f\rttu?e evaluation efforts. ^^-4 

However,, there; are a variety of o^t^iei" 'evaluation approaches'" that , 
might ^aye b^eii "used', ;feich could have been in5>lemented with a variety 
of.mesurosWtl^istruments J^^ The "Purdue Opillion^^e" is the only instraanent 
that clearly id amxfB ^e best availfl&le meas\ares .dfpjr de-tectihg teacher 
satisfaction with the functioning of thS^. school ^stem. . 

EvalTiation should be built into the migrant program each year, so as 
to ^fitoimize the opportunity for helpful adib^bation of programs and 
implementation of change. It seems importanferth^t m outtside consultant 



'be involved in design of the evaluation prq^^l^is; assistifig with establishment 
of methodological procedures, and^'i^tp^^pm't^on^f the eyaluation 
report; a major proportion of tiie on-sii^ ^^inis^^ation of insturments, 
interviewing and observation might be done as well by regular employees 
ot the Office 6f the Superintendent of M)lic Insiruction. 'The outside 
consultant would provide some dsWurance that the procedvures were 
adequate to avoid biases oJ' in-house evaluators. This would seem crucial 
if the^ evaluations results are to have objective respectability. 

The instruments and loethods to be used should bk designed in full 
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coprdlnation -with the behkvioral change objectives which were earlier ' 
stTOSsed' as oritiQal to effective program design, training of staff, and 
conduct of the program. 
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Pom A 

- 1^ ifflE PURDUE TEACHER' OPINIONAIRE 
g^pa?ed by Ralph R.- Bentl^and Avemo M. Rempel' 

* This instrument is desired to provide you the opportunity to express 
■ your opinions about your work as a teacher and various schocl problems • 
your particular school situation. There are no right or wrong respdBses 
so do not hesitate to mark the statements frankly. ' ^ -r > 

$■ ■ . ' * * .* ' 

. 'Fin in the information below. You will notice that there is no 
. place for yoi^ name. Please do not record your name. All reponses will be 
^i^^-^ -confidential and results will be reported by groups only. 
DO NOT OMIT ANT ITEMS, Si."upa oiuy. 

' School ^ ^"Pat e 

month d^ year 

, A^® I'Sex. ^ Highest Degree Completed 



' « * • ' - . 
"~ DIRECTiONS FOR RECORDING RESPONSES oON'O^JHONAIRE ' 

Read ekch statement carefully. Then indicate whether you agree/ probably 
asm probably disagree, or disagree with each Statement. Mark yom? \ 



suiswers in the following anamier: 



^ yQ# agree with* th.e statement, circle "A". PA H) - D« 

If ypu are' soaewhaf^uricertain, biit probably agree with the ^ 
statement; circle "PA" y .... A (PW PD D 



3^ you are somewljat imcertain, but probably disagree with ^iK^ 
the;. statement, cd^cle "PD" J" .... ^ > . A PA D 



If you d isagree with the statement, circle "D" . . . . ^ . k PA PD ' 



J • • • ^ 

* Copyright I967, Purdue Research Foundation 



SDUCATION SCAia VH 

InQtru.cti.ons t Given belov are 30 statements on educational ideas, and problons 
about which we all have beliefs, opinions, and attitudes* J/e al,l think 
differently about such matters, and this scaXe is an atten5)t to let you eoqpress 
your beliefs and opinions* * Respo^nd to each of the iteas as fol5.o?;s: 

Agree Very Strong: -B Disagree Very Strongly: -3 

Agree Strongly: - . +2- . Disagree SJ^rongly: -2 

Agjree: +1 Disagree: -1 

For exang)le, if you aeree veyy strongly "with ISkstafcement,. you vould w:ite^3 \ 
on the short line foliojjdiig the statement, but if you should happen to disag^e^ 
vith it, you would *pu^ a -1 foUowlng. it. Respond to each statement as best 
you can* Go rapidly but carefully* Do not spend t6o mch t^e on anjr one 
statementj try to respond and then go on* • * 

' ^ i. * ' 

Code 

1* Learning is essentially a process of increasing one*^s ^ ^ ^ ^ 
store of information about the trajrious fields of loioviLedge* _ 33 

2* Tlie curriculum consists of subjectr jnatter to be learned 

-'and skills to be ac^juired* * - - "-34 

3* The learning of proper attitu<fes is often more' in^jorbant • 

than the learning of subject matter* - / , , ' - 35 

4* It is more Impoartant that the child learn, ho»rto approach . 
and solve prbljlems pihan it is ha& to master the subject 

matter of the curxiculimi. . • 36 

( * * 

* 5* Ihe true vievj of education is so arraaaging learning that 

the child gradually builds a storehouse of knovQ.edge , ✓ 

that. he can use in the future* ' ,, 37 

6* What is needed in the modem classroom is a revivaJ^ of the 
- authority of the teacher* ' \ 3S 



7. Teacher s-tshoTold keep in mind that pupils have to be made 

'towrt:. - . 39 

8* Schools today are neglecting the three R*s* 40 

9* Standards of woflc should iiot be tha same for aU. pupils j t 
they should* var?/ viith the pupil. . ' 41 

* 10* The goals of education should bf dictated by (Children's 

interests and needs, as well as'by "khe demands of society* 4^ 

11. ^ch subject and activity should be aiined at developing a 
.Cparfciculsac part of the chilA^s «iakeup: -j^^ical, iitte!^-- * 
' lectual^ social, moral, or spiicLtual* ^ 43 



I4^v^ itiglib frcm the verjr first grode^ teachers mast teach 
\ the cWid'at his ovu le^tel * mid not at the level of the 
grade he is in* * • - • 

13 • Teachers need .to be guided In What they are to teach* 
^. Ho individual teacher can be pemitted to do as he vrishes, 
especially i^hen it comes to teaching* cliildren. 

14* Leamirig topeiienc^s org^nij^ed around life ei:periendes 
- rat^fer than aiound subjects is desirable in pm' schools. 

15* ire 3houlti fit the cui'iicultoa to the child and not the 
child to the cuiriculun* - ^ ^ 

l6» Subjects that sharpen the wxid, like mathematics and^ 
foreign, languages, need greater eji^hasis in the public 
school cjuricxxl^* 

17. Since life is' essentially a struggle, education should 
emphasize conap^tition and thp fail con5)etitive spirit* 

Ift* The healthy interaction of puyi3.g on? vdth another is 

jxxst as impoartant in scl^Dol as the learning of siibject • 
^- matter. 

19* The organization of instruction and D.eaxning must "be 
centered on universa3- idea^l BXii tntths if education is 
to be more thaivpassing fads and fancies. ^ 

20*. The cmuiculm should contafei-^an orderls'^ aiTanganent oJP" 
' subj'ects that represent the" best -of o\u: cultm^al heritage 

21* TiTio .discipline springs from interest, motivation, and* 
-tavolvement in^live problems. ^ ^ / 

22. Emotional development and social development are as' 

inqjoitant in the^ evaluation of pupil prbgress as academic 
' ^ acliievanent* ' . 

23J )3ducation &id edxicational institutions must be sources of 
"^^ nei-/ . social ideas. , , 

- 2ij.* Children shoilld be tatjght that all problems; shotOd be 
, subjected to critical, arid ob^fictive scrutiny, including ^ 
religious, moral, economise, and social problems^ 

25* One of the big difficulties \d:th modem, schools is that 
discipline is often sacrificed to the ii^erests of ^ 
childi^n. . > ^ 

26.^ Teachers should encourage pio^ila^to study and criticize 
o;xr G^m and other economic systems aid practices. 
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27» .Children need and should have more supec^ion and* 
discipline than they usually s^^» 

2d, Schools should teach chiXdrdh dependence on higher moral 
values, . ' - ^ 

29, ihe 'public school sliould take an active paxt in swim,- 
lating socia^ change, ^ • 

30, Learning »is experimental. j the «hi3.d should be"^tiaight to 
test aJ.teinativos before acfcepfciiTg any, of them. 



Code 
59 

60 



a 62 



\ 

-A- 
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^ EDUCATION SCAUS . " . 

Respoiiient Ho, • 9-10 ' ' 

Instructions: Given below are 20 statements on educational ideas and problons 
about wbich we aU have beliefs, opinions, and, attitudes. We all think 
differently about such matters, and,.this scaD.e is an attempt to let you ex- 
press youi- beliefs and opiAlons. Respond to each of the itans as follows: • 

Agree Very Strongly: +3 ' Dis^ree Very Sts«hgiy -3 

^Agree_.Strongl7: +2 Disagree Strongly: -2 



•^2^6 :. +1 ^ Disagree: * -i; 

For exanqjle, if you agree very strongly with a statement, you ^-ould vn-ite 
+3 on the shoit line f olloTjjiJQ.f? the statement, but if you sbmad happen to 
disagree vdth.it, you would put -1 after it. Respond to each' state- '. 
ment as best you can.. Go rapidly but carefully. Do no-c spend too much 
time on ar^ one statement; try to. respond and then 'go on. 



Code 



— - ' * * , 

1. The goal.s pf education should be dictated by childi'en's 
Interests and needs, as" well as by the larger demands of 

. society, ; ■ , ^ f 

2. No subject is more in^rtant than the personalities of 
th^pupils. 

3. School^ of today are neglecting the three R's*" * ; 35 

4. The pi^il-teacher relationship is the^labionahif) between 

a child who needs direction, guidance" and control and a ^ 

teacher i-jho is an eij)€rt §t:^p3ying direction, guidance, 

and control* * . - .'-^ 

5. Teachers, like university professors, should liave academic ' 
freedozn^freedoni to teach viiat the/ thinic is light and best. ^ 37 ^ 

6;\ S^iQ^bacl&one of the ^hool cuKTic\auni-is subject matter; ^ . ^ 

activities are useful laainly to facilitate the leai^n^ ^ 

of Stzbject loatter* ' ■ 35 

' ' ^ , ^ * ^ 

?• ^ teachers should encoui^e pupils to stuc^ end criticize »r.^ 

our own and other ecqnondc ^-iems and practices ♦ ' 39 

ThQ traditional moral standards of our children should ' 

not jjxst present TC-bblems of students. * * Lt 

9* Learning is expesrimental; ,the child should'ba taught , / . ^ 
^o test alternatives befon& accepting/any of ihem. // . 41 
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Ip* 2he curriculum consists oS subject ^^bf^ to be leame 
end skills to be acqulsr^ — . 

11* The tanxe view of education is sq arranging learning that 
the child gradually builds up a stor^ house of iGKn-rledge 
that ;he^ can use in the future* \ < ' 

12. One of the big difficulties with Hiodern schools is that . 
discipline is often sacrificed to the interests of 
.children* . 

13* The curriculum, shotdd contain an orderly *arrangement'^f 

' subjects that represent the best of oW,cultiiral heiitage 
^ " ^ * , • ♦ • 

14# * Discipline should be governed by long-range intei^ests 
*and^%xell-e3t>ab?j.shed standards* ' > 



15* Educatipn and educational institutions. mis£ be sources 
fif n©f social ideas; education must be a social program 
mdergoing continual, reconst^ruction* 

16* Eight from the very first grade, teachers must teAch 
^the child at his o^n level and* not at the level of the 
grade he is in* ' . \ ^ . ^ . • 

17 • ^dhildrfen should be 3?lowed »pre freedom than th^ ^ 

^ usually get in the execution of learning activities^ 
. ' ' *^ ' ' 

-IS* Children need and ehould iiavef more supervision and 
• ^ / discipline than they usuaD^^ get* > * 

19* learning is. essentiaJly a ptx>ces3 of jiicreasing one's ' • 
store of infomation about the'vardous fie3,d3 of^kijoi*- , 
Jedge*- . ' ^ • ' - 

20^ In democracy, teachers should hel^ students understand 
not only the weaning ^ of ^deiaocracy but also^^Uie meaning 
of the id^logies of other poli^cal aysteps^ 
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Respondent No. 
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Belovr are a number of statements about vliich teachers may h&ve different 
opinions. As you, lead thioiogh each statem^t, please make a circle around 
»A" if you BXB more or less in ag^ement vath the statement, and make a ' 
circle around 1£ you^^are^more^^^ess in disag^ eement v±bh irt. ^teae^ 
answer all questions. / 



1. Boys 'and girls who are de3.inc!uent are, /.hen aU, is said > 
and done, basically good, - °' ^ 

2. If boys and girls ar^ to do aii adequate job of learning 

in school, their needs for love must be met., , * ' A 

3» It is appropriate for teachers to require, an additional' 

assigron^t from a pupil vho ^sbeha^es in class, ^ ' A 

4#' Hov» a student feels about what he learns is as ic^rtant 
' :a3 vjhat he^le^ans, A 

5* The v€gr to hancD.e a papil who tells lies i^ to threaten 
. . ^ to ptmish him. ' . ^ * A 

6. - The high school puroil >dio^is not inter-ested in having / 

dates should be coijmended. - ' ' A 

^ 1. Education has "^failed unless it^has helped boys and girls 
yto understand and express their ox^ii feeling^ and exper- 
iences. ' ' ■ » 

, 8. ;,You should- tell a^cjiild vho maaturbatea that it leads to 
^ ruined ^iealth..^ ; ' , 'A 

9# The classroom^ experiences tfiat are jnost helpful to' boys t 
'and/^Lrls are' the ojn^^ wherein* they ean e^qpress tlhemselves 



eatip/ely. 

-^^ 10. All children should be encouraged, to aim at -fisi highest 

H . \ academic goals. * x ^ A- 

' ^ t 11. The^hild Wo-^ites his nails should be shamed. 'A 

^ 12i Childrein outgrow e^r-ly emotional experiences as they do * > ' 

• * ' shoes and clothes. ' ' A 



D 

D 

D 

D. 

D 

D 

D 



D 
D 



Code 
33 
34* 

35 V 
36 

37 
38 

39' 
^ 40 

41 

t 

3 



-■I 



44 
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f — 
Code 


13. 


• 

What boys and girls become as adults! is more closely 
Tftift-hpH iio "fchft' evneriences thsT have \rf.th each other 
than it is to mastery of specific svfcject matter. , 


•A 


D 


. 45 

* 


u.. 

< > 


It is more in^xjrtarit for students to learn to >x>rk 
* together coonerativelv than 3.fc is for them to learn hovr 
to compete. 




• D 


•* 

46' 




iSome pupils av*e just naturaaiy stubborn. 


A 


D 


47, 


l6 


R-hndenta khould be TDermitted ^o" disagree ^rtth» the 
teacher. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


A 


D 


48 


f 

■ 17^ 


It is better far ec sir! to be itij and timid than "boy 
crazy - . * 


• A 


D 


49 


/ la.. 


Boys and giril^ should Xearo that most of life's-prpblems 
have several possible solutions ^and not jvist one "correct" 
one; \ . ^ 


D 


. 50 




' The first signs, of delin^ency in a pupil shquld be 
received by a 'tightening o^ discipline and .more 
restrictions. ^ ' . , 


A 


, D 


51 


on 


The newer methods of education tend to standardize 
children'* s behavior* 


A 


D . 


52 


, ■ 21. 


Most boys and girl^ who present extreme cases of 
^problem behavior" are doing the best they can'^o' get 
along -vath other* peofile. 


A 


D 


53 




An .activity to be educationally valuable should, train 
reasoning and mmorj in gejieral. 


A 


D 


54, 




It nore important for a fchild to' have faith in' him- 
self than it is for him to be. obedient. - 


A 


D 


55 


' 24. 


Being grouped according to .aliilitv damages the self , 
confidence of many boys and girls* - , 


■,A 


D ■ 


- 56' 



25. Criticism of children, by tea0l»rs -i-^ more effective 'for ■ 
obtaining the desired behaviar than criticism of children* 
by others their mm age. . . ' ' • • . ,* 

26. ■ All questions a student asks should ba recognised and 

considered." ' ' . • 

27. 'The pupil viho isn't making ^od grades should be told 
to study harder. 



A 



A 



D 

-D 
D 



57 

53 ■' 
59 
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ChilWren should not be per^nitted to talk,>dtKout 

permission of the teacher^ ^ ^ , A 

29^ *A student^ who will not, do his work should.be helped ^ ^ 
in every way possible* ' A 

3'0# Boys and girls in the elementaiy s.chool should be ]pro- 
^xnotgd regajfdless of vjhethesp they have completed the 
w>vR for their grade or not* 7 A 

31 • T he te acher should lofver grades for misconduct .in class • A 

32, A teacher shoxild permit a jgreab deal, of latitude in the 

way he pennits boys and girls to- addiess ham* ^ ^ 'A 
>♦ • ' ' 

33*- It is a gpod idea to tell a pupil that he can succeed in - 

any type of v/ork if he works hard* ^ A 

34» Students vdU tolerate errors and even occasional in- 
justices in a teacher who,, 'Ihey feel, likes and under- 
stands them. ' A 

35* A teacher should accept the deficiencies and, short- • 

comings of a student, as weU. as his good points* ^ ^ ' A 

36* Each time a pupil' lies JrTs piaaishment shorp.d be increased* A 

37* Bo3rs and girls can learn proper discipline only if they 

' are given sufficient freedom* ' A 

V - , . 

3d* If a teacher, keeps scho A conditions exactly, the same , - 
andogives all pupils an eqaal opportunity* td^respond,;, 
he has done all he can do* ' A 

39* , isJa. pupil eqnstant3y ]Jerfonas for, attention, the, 

* teacher should see to it that he igets no attehjS.6n* A 

/jO* Dishonesty is a more serious personality characteristic 

than;unsocialness* . A 

A great jdeal of mSsbehgivior problem jDeh^or results 
from fear and guilt* . • • . ^ A 




/>2* K\e teacher^ s_ first responsibility in all cases of mis- 
condtc"^ is to loca^ and punish the offen4^r. ^ 

23. It is better for boys and girls to -talk.- abouji the 
things that bo the?- them than to try' to forget themj, 

ij4* Most pupils need some of the natursp. meianness* taken 
- out Of them, , * , 



45# It is more importaot for boys, and girls io be lilced 
' and^, accepted by their friends 'than it is for them to ^, 
geb' along ^dLth their teachers^ 

46.' Teachers- shoiild answer chil<lren*s questions about sex 
frankly aid> if possible^ vittiout show of embarrassment • 
» ^ 

_47^.Jl<aien^.a_pup£UQbeya__^^ school, one can 



be sure he is developing moral chaiacter. 

,48, When a teacher 4s told sometljing in confidence by a 
child> he should keep the jnatter just as confidential 
as though it were entrusted to him by an adult • ^ 

49*, Since a person memoriaes bast duiii^ childhood, the 
period should be regarded as B time^ to store up facts, 
for later use* 

50* Students should plsy^a yetry active part\in formulating 
rules for the classixxm and the school. 



3 - 
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The next section of this cfuestloiiiiaire is a* series of attitude statements* 
Each represents a commonly held opinion and there are -no right or wong 
answers. You vdll probably disagree vn.th some items and agree v/ith others • 
We are interested in the extent to vhich you agree or disagree \ri.th mattesrs 
of opinion. 

Read each statmont caiefuU-y. Tlien, on the separate anovrer sheet, indicate 
the extent to wliich you agree or disagree by recordir^g a number on the line 
follovdng each statements The nittabcars and their meanings are indicated below: 

If you agree strongly r recox'd +3 ^ ^ ' * 

If you agree somev^at -* record +5 



If you agree sligli^y - re&ord +1 
, If you disagree- 5S?i|iti^^^ record -1 
If you disagree somevSiat - record -2 

If you disagree strt^rigly - record -1 . • ' 

First ifflpr^ssioi\s are usual3-y best'in such matters* Read each statement, decide 
if you agree 'or disagree and the sti-engtlii your opinion, and then recoxd the 
appropriate number on the answer sheet » Be sure lo ansWer every statement. 

If you find that the numbers to be used in ansvxering do not adequately indicate, 
your om opinion,' use the one which is closest to the way you feel. » 



PHK Scale 

!• Most" stu^errts v/ilT tell the ^jistsructor vhen he has made a 
mistake in addiiig up their score, .even if he had given them 
xnore points than they deserved.^ ^ - • 

2.. Most people vdll change the opinion, they express as a -result 
of an onslaught of criticism^ eyeii though the;'* really-don't 
change the way th^ fepl, ^ 

3. I find that iny first impression ;of a person is usually 
correct • ✓ * 

4» Our success in life is pretty much determined hy forces 
. outside our dwn control. 

5» If you give the average person a job to do and leave him/xo ^ 
do it, he \dll finish it succos^fuXLy. ( 

6» Nowaidsys many people von^t make a move until they find out' 
\jhat other people think* ^ 

7; Most people do^noV hesitate to go out of their way to help 
someone in^trbuble*' - " » * 

8, Different people react to the same situation in different 
ways* . ^ • 

9, Attempts to understand ourselves are tisuaHy futile • 

10._ People usuaiUy tell the tr uth , even ijfa en tfae y k nov) t he y ^ 

would be better off by lying • * ' ~ 



The important thing *in being successful novadays is not 
how hard you^wrk, but how weU yoxt fit in mth the.crowd* 

12. IV'S not hard to mderktand what rea?.ly is inportant \o a 
person. . * • 

/ 

13. Most students do not cheat when taking aft eatam. 



14* The typical, student -vidll cheat on a test x^hen evarybocJy eXSB\ 
does, even. though he' has a ^et of ethicaD. standards^ 1 

15. Pfeople are q^uite diffe;^ent iTK their- basic intere^ 

iG. I think, I geC'a goodddea of a ipes^on*s basic nature after -( 
a brief conversation vath ham. 

17. Most people aare basic ally 'honest. ' , 
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lev ' It's a rare person lAio \A23. gp against the crowd* 

19* Ihe typical person is 'sincerely concemed about the 6royiems 
"^of others. 



20. If I could ask a person thsree aaestions about hmself 
(and assuming he viQu3.d ansirei^ tiiem honestly), r'\fouli Imov; 
a great deal about him. 

21. Most' people have an unrealisfcica.ia;!»^ Javorab3.e view of their 
own capabilities. 

'22.^If you, act in good faith \fith people, ahnost all of them 
VlH reciprocate with fairness towards 'you. 

23 • Most people have^to rely on someone else to make^ their ' 
important decisidha for tliau. , 

24. When I meef'a person, I look for one basic characteristic 
through which I tiy to -understand him. 

25. |he average person will rare^.y e3q)ress his opinipn in a 
group v*ien h? sees the others disagree vdth him. ' ^ 

26. ^ People are unj>redictable in how they^U act from one 

situ^ion to another. ^ 

27* Give me a fev; facts about a person and I* LI have a good 

; idea of whether Vll like him or not. . ^ 

-28. If a person tries hard enpugh, he will usually reach his 
goals in life. 

29. People claim they have ethical standards ^regarding honesty 
and morality, but few people , stick to than* when the chips 
are down, . . ^ 

30. Most people have the courage of their convict/on$. ' ^ 

31. I find that my first impressions of peoole are frequently 
wrong. ' 

32. Tfee average person has an accurate undersi^ciing of the 
reasbns for hi3 be^^or* * ' ^ ^ 

33. If you want people to do a job right, you should explain \ ^ 
things to them in great, detail and suyiervise them closely. 

34. . Most people can niake their own decisions, uninfluenced by* 

public opinion. 
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35» It's orily a rare person who wuld jrisk his bwi T.ife and limb 
to help someone else* ^ 

36* Some people ^e too con5)licated for me to figiire\>ut» 

• Jl. It is achievement, rather than popularity vath others, that 
- gets you ahead nov/adays, 

3S» It*s pathetic to see an imsellish person in today* s vjbrld^ 
a * ^ because so many^ people t^e advantage of him» 

39. If you have a good idea about how sfevefral ploDle vdll react 
to a certain situation, you c^ ex{)ect most' people to react 

* ^ the sam6 way* 

0 ft 

40. I think you can never reaLly undfei stand the feelings^ of 
other peQple. . * 

41. The* average person is laa^gely^^he^ master of his ovn fate,. 

42. Most people are not reallf hohe^fe for a desirable 'reasorij 
they ^ re afraid of gating ^aught. 

43. The average person vdll sticlc to his opinion if he^ thinks 
he*s. right, even if others disagree. 



Uk. People prBtend to care more about- one another thea they 
realty do. ^ - ' * ^ ^ 

^ : • ^ ' ' . - ^ ^ 

45. Most people are consistent from situation to sitiiwion iii 
,the wajf' th^ react to thing:?. ^ 

46. You can't accurately descroJje a pers&j^ih jtxst a few words, 

47. If. a studefit does not b^CWe in chf^iing,' he vdl^void 
it even if he sees manyv^thers do|kg'it. » 

■/ ;K 

48. Most people inwardly dislike pu^iing thentselves out 
help Pther people. . ^ ^ , 

49^]^You can't classify everyone as good or- bad. 

50. The person viith novel idea^ if. respected in our society. 

If I can see how a "person reacts to one situatio^, I have 
a good idea of how he wiU- react to other situations. , , 

52. People are too comolex to ever' be understood -fully. 

53. l^ost people, have a good idea* of \ahat their strengtl^^and 
. v/eakneisses are. i 



1^ 
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54. Most peoole will, speak, out ^or what they believe in. • 

When you get right down to it, people are quite alike ' 
in thexr^otionaS mal<eup. ' ^ ^ J' -s-iice 




Co^e . . 
39 




I 
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QUESTIONS for MIDDlM^HASE 



lUx/prc 



1. ' How well do you feel yo\jx[ project t^am is jfunctioning? 



Very we Jl 
Moderately 

ir/ell 
Not 30 well 



NT 

2. Are you having regular meetings provide each other feedback? 



Daily 

2 or 3 times weekly 
Weekly 

Less than weekly 



3. Do you feel like your applicable skills are being fully vcfciliz^ in 
the project? \ , , 

Yes 

No I 



Conauents : 



4. Specif ically what are you doing to help other staff? 
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5. Do you feel you have adequate freedom to do the t^dSgs you want to do 
in the program? ./ 



Yes' 
No 



Comments : 



T 



6. ^ What (if anything) seems to inhibit you from being as effective as you 
would like? 



r 

i 

■ 

% 

I ••••♦7 

r 
i 




7, Have you cooperated in any way with teachers, administrators or aides 
from other projects?^ » 

4 — res '— 

No , 

In what way? 





V 



8. Have you actively used community resources in the coruiuct of your 
classes? 

Yes 

I 

How? - , 



ierJc 



1Z7 




k 

I 

■i, 

r 
m 



\ 



9. Have you had an opportunity to meet and know any of the children's 
^parents? * ^ ^ 

Yes / 

^ No ' y ' 



Can you describe the nature of this involvement or reasons ^r lack 



of involvement?^ 



Ti^aining Effectiveness ^ ^ 

10« Do you now feel the pre-program training has "been helpful in conduct * 
of the program? ^ ' * - 

Yes ' ' ' . .* 

No 

How? CaJryou give specifics? \^at parts of the training do you teel 



were most hel^uL? 



I 



11. Have you observed any negative results of the tra 



Yes 

No^ 




Any(5$[^cif^b examples? 




" 9 
V. . i! 



y 
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A 
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22.» . Have the visits by tKte training consultants been helpfill? 

- Yes 



In >fliat/^^({iaya?- 

♦ 



,Goal Realization 



13. po th^ chiliirea^ppeaa^ be participating actively the program? 



A3ay ' eotampl^ : 



7es 
No 



I.!: 



14* Are the children making significant progress? in langaia^b skills? 



* 



Explain: 



les 
No' 



^6 w 



V 
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.Do thejit^ si'em to' have gained self -<jonf idence? ' • 



\ 



Ye's 
No- 



Can you illustrate: how? • 



16. Do the children seem ta have gained increasing respect for the^ own 
cultural background? , " . 

Xes ^ . 
. ' ^No' ^ 

'Hffw? • = , . , . " 



17. • Do the children seem more able to coaanunicate -with each ^ther and 
teachers than whai the jprogram started? . , - • 




How do you mean that? 



Yes 

No, 



1 



18. Do you feel the woi^ load is greater than^reaspnable for the pay 

. *■ involved? • ' ■ ' . ' ^ . • « • 

^ ■ • • • Yes , - ^ 

/* ' No ■ , 



Please . explain 
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19. . Do^jfou think' the people in the community feel tl^e educational 
[* prbgiram is ^worthwhile? 



•How so? 



Yes 



20. Can you describe what the children you work, with do dviring a 
typical day? V/hat is the schedule? How does o it vaiy during. 
J the course of the program? * ' 



r 



J 
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•PIRO-B 
Wipdam C. Schutz, Ph.D 
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DIRECIIONS): This questionnaire is designed 'to explore iihe typical ways 
you interact with people:^ There are, ^of course,. no ri^t or wrong^ahs>/ers$ 
each poison has, his .own. ways of behaving. , , ^ 

. " Sonietiines people ate tempted to answer questions like these in ^ 
t^ttaa of^what they think a person sliould do. .This is not what is wanted 
here. We would like toiknow how\you actually Ijehave. ' 

^ o^. * Some^^iteias may seem) simj.lar to ^others. However, each item is 
different so plea^6 answer ^ach one without regard to the others; There 
is no time limit, but do not debate, long oVer any itern^ 




• s'' 



GROUP, 
DATE 



vAGE ■., , 



i.IAtE__; 



-'7 



/ 



\ _ ?(isUI,TING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS, INC. . -j— • . 
. "i \* - . • "'577_ College ''Ayenue^ Palo A;Ltb, fcaljXorhia. 94306 ■ a 

_ • ■ c'op5riri.ght 1957 .by V;ij.ll4.am C. Sohut^ ^-Pilisfied 2^67 by' Consylting ' 

Psychologists P^essI All righi . rested . '^.This t&£/ oy parts, thereof , 
. , ^;nay not be repfbduqed in ^ny f oro -withotit permission' oX the 'publisher. 




ERIC . 



18-2 .. 



\ 



' -3 

Kernes _ 



Address: 



BDUCATJDHAL PERSPECTIVES*; 
BVAI,UATIOK BftSELlKB INFOEMATION' 



Hesoondent Number 



Code 
9 - 10 




Educational level: 

High School ■ • 
Some college , . ^ 
. . Completed College 
Gi'-aduate Degi^ee 



11 



Fields "o? Sfc^K3y: 



' / (^adu 
, -. j^raduai 

Expeviejnce:' 



gor: 
jj^rs.: 





















■ III ^ 

T 





^ ^earc Teachiiig 33xperience ^ 

•'O 'Level: ' ^ * 




Primary 
Junior High 
Hi^ School 
Other; - . 



Other ExriS^enc'tf: 




• tbcAtion''fpr Syrauer "Migrant CliiXdren Teachiiig j_- 



Age 
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' Sex 



12-13 
14-15 

15 - 16 
17 - IS 

19-20 
21 



'-^^l — 






_J 1^ — , — 


' 2k - 


— 




• * 




26 - 












V 








* t, 

. J . i 


■ • \ 











30r-31 
-32 



GAIjIFQRNIA TESl? OF PERSONAUTY ' 
1953 Revision • 



Devised.-by 

Louis, P. fhorpe, Willis Clark, and Ernest Tiegs 



/ 




^hool^ 




'(Circle bn^) 
JJrade,^ Boj Girl 



Date of 

Test , 

^j,.^'". . .xiontfi Day . ieai* 



Examiner 



jpkt^ 
Bift K • - ' 
' ■ Month-. y^'- 



V 



TO 



,pZS AND GIRLS:/ ' . • ■' ^' ' , v 

Thia booklet ha^soipe question^ which, can* be answered If^ or NO. .Tour 
answers will ehow what you iisually think,, how you usually feel, or 
^•iJrhat you iisualljf do about /things. ' Work as' fast ' as' jrpu can without 
. makinE mstakes. '■ ■ r» .- - , V . , ' 



making mstak^ 
'■,m TURN • PAOE -U^TJIL TOID ^0 >D0 ' SO ' 



V 



^PUBLISHED CALIFORNIA T3SST BBREAU /'A DIVISION OF ^^cCa^fttf-HI^i BOOK COflP^^ . 

*Del Monte Research Tark, Mon(ierey, California-Copyright 1^42, 1953 %j McGraw-"^ 
HillJ 3ac. - all ri^ts reserved* - printed in^^e United^tates of A&e'rica - * 
t4ii3 wpi^k, *br ^fny 'partus' thereof, may nou^ reproduce^ m ^ JCorm >athout 
permssictti "of ,the publisher?^ ^ . ^ ^ ^ *^ 'J • . ^' ^ 7" ) 





SEN^C3E COMPLETION FOHM - ^ , ' '"^ 

On* the lines, below are some sentences that are^started but are not . ^ 
•finished. ''tJonqxLete each sentence to tell how you really j^eel . ^Let^s ^ , 
try an^example. Suppose the sentence reads this way< <, i ' ' • 

A. 'Today "TrwantitoJ • • * 



, To canplete this Witence yqu 4night_w^^ 

grade,"' "finish mjrhamework early so I can go to^a'show," or many, \ 
m^ny other thijngs, dependiii^ on what^you feally want. Herd's a haixier 

one'':, ( • ' ' ^ . 

' ' ^ . > ^ r ' ' ' , ' • . 

^Compared wi1^h most years, Vhis one ' • ' 



- finish this sentencpyou migjat v/rite "didn^t^have'SLs maxch rain,". 
">fas about the ,same.asltost years, "^ "w^- mor^e interesting for me," 
or many poller tiiin^ tt> te3^ hovt^ybu fe^ t^iis year was like or 

^ .different from/ most y^irs..' ' ' . 4l 



Now start with\he first 3entenc^ ^>'elow, telOing how you ideally feel. 
Do Qvery one. Be sur6 to njake a whble sentence.' There? are no right 
or: wrong answers . Each |^rson will end-up with a differlpnt sentence. 



.1. Compared .With most ^am^d^s, my family is^ 



Cede 



14 
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c 



Code 



2. Studying is^ 

* \ ir,, 



. 15 



3. I learn best when. 

■ J ^Li 



16 



4. A nice thing abbut ny family. 



5. When I^ow up, I want to be. 



6^ Some of the best thing* about this^clas^ are 



V 



Ify father is^ 



^ Leaynd^g out of h^oki 



9. If I could be someone telse^^I 




lOi When I talk, about sphool/ my mother 



am happiest twhen 



17 



18 



2ti 

?1 




■ 

i 
i 
i 

i 

i 



13* > In class, working by myself- is_ 



14# Some of the worst thir^gs about this class are 




5# A mother is nice wHen_ 



talk about school, my father 



17 .V Most of all- 1 'wan/to_ 




" iSv Ba class,) wo3:icing with othei^ i^' 





'ft ^- 
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27 



28 



29 V 



30 



.31 





4 




■ y ■ ■ 




— ■ f ' 


I think this * school is ^ ' - 












I think^ my teach^ is ) 


^ 









32 



33 



34! 



Project No.^ 
Date 




Your n\mber^ 
Class ^ 



IPli CHOICE SENTEICE COMPLETIONS 




On this fom are some sentehces that are started but no^ finished. 
Below e^ch sentence that has been started are som e different ways 
that it might b^e finished . You are to put an X in front of the oqb 
that makes ^ the sentence most true for you,* There are no right or 
wrong answers . The way you feel about things is what cbuifts. 

^Let^s try an^examjO-e. Suppose the sentence reads this way: 

Today I want to u 



jxLay ball* 



jget a good grade. 



- X go to a movdea ^ 

-Suppose that what you want most .today, of the |Jiree" choices listed, 
ds to go to a movie. To show that this Is your choice, you would put 
an X on the line in front of the words go to a movie, as ha^ been done 
in the ^xamplg^i ^ 

Are there any questions? ^ , |t 



9 



5%aTt with the first sentence and put an X in front of the one ending ■ 
that -makes the sentence niost true for you., Do every one. There are 
no right or wrong answers. This is not a test. What is right for 
you would not necessarily be right for somebody else. Remember,, .• 
complete each sentence with orOlf one.-XHihat is, put an X only in front 
6f the, ending that cranes closest to the way you really feel. 



/ 
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My schoolwork is 

;J very hard (l) 

^sort of hard (2) 

s ort of easy (3) 
/ > v ery easy fbr me (4) ^ 

, I learn beat when 

. I work by iryself {1} 

work with a friend (2) 

I work in a gro\ip (3) * 



r. If only teachers 

^ woiilct^make us work harder (l) 

« wouldn^t make vis work so hard (2) 



In class, vjo!rking with others-^s 



_the best way for; me to J^arn^,!) 

♦ 

^sometimes goofi, sometimes not. (2) 
jxot 'as good as ^^orking alone C3) 
ja waste of "^ime for me '(4) 



I. My schoolwork is^ 



jvery interesting (l) • 
^interesting' sometimes (2) 
__sometimes dull C3) 
jvery dull and boring (4). 



17- 
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A. My schoolwork 

is a lot of fiyi (1) 

x s sometinies fun (2) 

isn^t much fim (3) 

jLs not fun' at all (4) 

Learning from books is 

very interesting (l) 

i nteresting sometimes (2) 




sometimes dull B) 
jvery dull and boring (4") 



J C. Studying is ,.. ^ 

a lot of fun.(l) ** '- ^ftj^ 

sometimes ftm •.'.•i^- 
not fflach fun" (3) 



jxot much fun" (3) 
liot^xun* at (4). 



Code y 



13 



14. 



D. The best thing about this class is 

- t he kids in it (l) ^ 

- t he things wfe learn (2) 
recess (3) 

the teacher (4) . . 

. ^ the fun we have in class (5) 

/ 




15- 
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- ^r- ■ 

Z. Learnirig- f rom books is 

. y- ../-k ^kood way to learn (1) 



g66dV' bui 'I can learn morf in other\ays (2) 

..-•A^r-^^f - Inot a very good way to learn (3)y ' \ 

\^m.iJd^jt]:i^~^''''^* 4 '''if m. at all a good w to learn (4) 




RIC 



K. Stjidying is 

• v ery dull and boring (l) 
^sometimes dull (2) .. . . 



interesting sometimes (3) 
very interesting (4) 



L. * The worst thing ebcut ^this class is 

, d >he kids in'it (l) 
• *» - * 

t he things we have -to study (2) 



the teacher ^(3) 



_€hat we alincet never have fim (4) 

jbhat we^hav^ to stay in school too long (5) 



if. I c^'t learn much when 

' work by mys^ (l) 

. I work with a friend, (2) 
' " I work in a 'group (3) 



*¥. If I should fail in ^chool, 

ltd try tA do better ^(l) 

^^ >d wiah I had studied more (2)^ 



_I'd feel asjiam^d J3) 



^I'd quit ■ schopl^ (4)S-,'i^' * 

. ■ -•• " ' V .>:1 '. ■> 



/ 
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0, ^In class, working with othef^ i^^ 

not fun at all (l) 

jiojt' imich f\in (2) • ^ 
r sometimes fvm (3) 
a lot of fun (4) 



P. ^ Wh^ I talk about school; my mother 
d besn^t listen, (l) 



^sometimes listens* (2) 
listens most of the- time (3) 



jis Very interested (4) 



Q. I learn best when 



\ 



_the teachjsr helps- me (1) 



- a nother pupil ^helps me (2) ) . 
\^ someJone in my f amily1ie3^3-^me (3) ' 
• I can wprk i.% out for nyself (4) 



- If I should fay. in school, 

I»d be mad at the teacher. ^L) 

> — • I >d be mad ^.t myself, (2) • . 
^Hd say it was tough luck (5) 
_it woulxin«t,be my l^kult (4) " 





V 



.Code 



27 
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O; In class, working witH others is 

not fiin at all.(l) t, ' 

• * not much fim* (2) 

spmetijnes fun -(3) "•. 

a lot of f unr (4> ' • ., 

P. When I talk about school, w mother 
(ioesn't listen (l) 

. ' / ; ^ s ometimes listens (2) . 

^ ' listen^ most of the time 

. . ijs very interested (4) 



r 



I jleam best when . 

the tfacher helps me (l) ^ 

> a nother pupil helps me (2) 



someone in w family helps me (3) 

, - I can' work it out for myself (4) 

R. I should fail in school, 

^ Iid be mad at the teacher (1). ■ 

• I'd be mad at nyself (2) - 



J'd say it was tough luck (3) 
^ it wouldn't be ny fault (4) . 



Code 



27 



28 



29 
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I am hapiueat when * , ^ . ^ ' 

^r»m a friend (1) \' ' * ' '31 

; I 'm 'with wy family at home (2) • . ^ • * ' 

I»m alone (3) . / ' 



I^HjL in school (4-) 



In glass, working with others is 



very hard (1). ^ ' • ' . . 32 ^ 



Jiarder than working by yourself (2) 
^easier than working by yourself (3) 



yeiry easy .(4) 



When I talk about school, isy father . * 

_i ^is veiy interested tl) ' ' ' , 33. 



JListens most of the time (2) ' V, 

^sometimes ^listens (3) ;% , / ... " ^ 



cloesn»t listen (4) 



jisn«t'very good (3) 



jls pretty bad~I don^'t like itc. (4) 



This school • ^ . ; J 

is my idea of a good school (l) ^ ' - . . .34 

is O.K. but it could be beH§J^ (2) ' - * " 



/ 



p 

I' 
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» * 

COME THE S^E- CAN AND : 

.FOR HERE WE THIS, GREEN ' 

BIG DOWW^ BLUE HAVE MAKE 

CALL BUT SOME WHO , EAT . ' 



/ - 



^ AFTER^ .FROM GIVE ' SOON COLD 



MADE THEM .^'WHEN ( ONCE ALWAYS. 
BECAUSE DONE '.GROW SMALL HOLD •; .. 

• * » 

EARLY '-SECOND BECOME CLOSE EA^TH ■ 
AGAINST REALLY WHICH SHOtlLD HEAVY 



1 / 
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STORY A - •. . . 



•A '«Wa ran nlav at our litt.le $re&a house, 
Sr:rtk?;'-l^?^^'^U tc^ thai we ^an-rl.,. 

-The tcjy hlile." . " 

Juan said, "We can go down t6 the house. ^ 

, I can pW. at the house." 

* • - ♦ Ji- 



SIOai;B 



Father was re^y to painf the truck. ; •. ^ ' 

Maria .wiUjifeLp father. > 

He said ^he new color was 7^^' • ^ 



STORI C, • , ' v^' 



put it in her basket, - ^ 

■lS^";ar1h.'^e. ?h» th. t^. wpfA'SO to town. . . , 

' ence there was -J^^^^'^^J^^^l^'^^^ 
I? Zr^^" tS°|e ao^^wae afte.. 
hiZ- s"he went back up with his poutb e-^y, • 

\ ... 

' STORI F ■ ^ • 

-Ernest watch^i. the h^ 'i^^the^^^J^^^.^^tS 
to play with th^ the "^^^^'^^^ She sto»e. 'Ife" 

. ■ S'^Tabie to. play to the afternoonX 
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• * • ; EVALUATION. . , 

On a scale from 1 - 6'ra*t^ this training vdth respect to: 

. * 1# Adequacy of leadership ....^.wl-. 

2* ' Meeting jny personal goals ^ 

*' 5- Meeting the req\airement for the 
cotirse I am in 



The most significant part of -fehe experience was: 



The least significant part was: a ^ , ^ - ^- * ^ 

• .■ ; ' • . . " 

If I were W oe in charge' of re-designglng tMs session I would changes 

( 

As con3)ared to others in the grqup J, feel- that. I am (more) (less) 
1 favorably '(iisposed to this type o:^ traiaxLng tb^an "average", 

-Among the people in. this seasidh I.thinlc I gained (more) or (less) 
' as <5ompared to the ot^iers in this gnoup. 



Significan-tsLy more 
Somewhat more ' 
Average 
Somei^t less 
Significantly less 



Questions for Migrant Parents^ , ^ 



mtqge^ol 



[•^Parents should see that their children take advant%^o^ available 
•education opportunities. " ; 

. • ^ ^ ^ . Agree ^ ^ ^ • . 

Somewhat agree ^ 
Uncertain . . ^ 



Somewhat disagre e,^ ^' 
\ Disagree . 

2. Do You feel the courses and activities are what the children most 

, * ■ ' - * ■ • 

need? , • . 

>\ ' D^efinitely * ; • ■ 

Probablj- ____ 

Uncertain 

Probably not • _ 

* • Definitely not " * 

3. l^hat do you like best aboiit .the-sunmer school program? 




4. Vftiat do you like least about ^he program? 



'0 



5. 1/hat changes would you sUggest^ (Probe) How do you f^el the program 
- A)uld othen/is^ be improved? ' • 



-1 . 




Data on Person Interviewed - 




^ Htow mirQT in "bchool this summer ?_ 
(Panf^en^ Crly) ^ 



c 

: > 
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'Migrant Education Program- 

^Questions for Coimnuni>ty Members 



1. . \fcaX do you, imderstand to be the goals of the summ^ educational 



program for migrant childrenf 



\ 



(2) 

(3) 
. (4) 







* 








T*^^ 




' '■■ ^ 7 


* - I * 





2* Do you feel the Educational Program for migrant children in this 
area is effective? ' / 

^ , - Yes -• : 

^ • . N "'^ No ^ ; ^ * ' ' 

Comments : "' - ' 



I 



' j{ 3; yPo you knov* hov/ much it costs^ per student? 

Yes , Amount 



No 



Comments : 



4. Do yoir think it is sufficiently valuable for the children to 
be worth the cost? , \ 

* Definiteiy / * 

. Probably , * 

Uncertain ♦ . ^ 
; . Pi'oVably not . ' ' - 

Definitely not . ' 



Comments: 



J- 
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Sm Do y^\iiink the program is* a valid and worth^^iile expenditure of ^ 

Federal funds? * . ^ . ^ ' 

* i)efinit6ly ^ ^ ^ 

V . Probably . . 

Uncertain - ' *^ 

♦ ^Probably not ' ^ , * * 

. Definitely not-^ " - * ; 

. -Coiaments: * * ' 1 / - • 

\ ' - V ^ ' ' 



6» * bo you feel the curriculum and activities are what the children 

^ need? . ' ^ . ^ • ^ 

. • ' ^ Definitely^ . ^ 

^ ^' Prgbabl^r . ^ ^ ^ 

^ • , *• . * jincertain • ^ 

^^robably ^not 



Definitely not.^ 



7; I'/hat changes wdUld you. suggest that would improve the program? ' 





1 R ^ 












t 

* * 








• ' * f 



8« Doi^ou lilce having the migrant workers iA the communi'ty during » 
the summer? ■ - 

' - * JDefinitely .....^ * _ - . 

> ' Somewhat 



Uncertain ' ^ 



1> Probably not " 

• Ccmtilbnts : . V ■ 



9* Do you ,thiidc* migrant families feel welcome, to .participate in 
comjmit^.s.ervices. and activities?, ^ ' . ' 

* - ' ' - ^ • -/ ^ 'Definitely ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

- ^ ^ • . '» ' Probably . ■ • ^ 

* , " ^ ^ Uncertain ^ \ 

' ' . Probably nct , , ' . 

Definitely dot ^ 



10. Are migrant workers generally accepted in tMs community as ^ 
fellow citizens, with the same ri^ts and pi-ivileges as permanent 
residents? . , ^ . ^ 

' Definitely , ^ 

* \ • Probably ^ 

Uncertain ' . ^....^^ 

ProbabV'^ot 

Definitely not .^.^..^ s 



11. Are adequate health services aijajp-able to meet mi^ant families* 
nneds? . • ' ' = . 

^ ^ ' ' Definitely : > 

Prx)bably ......^ 

* , Unc^tain ^^^^ " 

^ Probably not ' - . J 

Definitely not . * 

'/ ,v * , 

*12".\Do most people in ^ ( toTO) feet the Migrant y 

^ Ed^cation Progriiai is a W9rthw]j;iile project? .. . - -/ 

. / * Definitely ; y . ' 

. Pnqbabiy \ 

\ .Uncertkin^ , ^ 

' . -v' Probab^ not i ; ^ ' ^t^^r-^ 

, ' - Definitely not 7 

13. Is there anything else you would like to ^ay about the migrant 
Workers or iiie summer educatioji prbgram? ^. 
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Supplemental Questions fo r nQimn|mity Members 



1. The summer education program for migrant children Will be very 

beneficial 'in the long run,- ^ o ' , 

Agree ^ , L . 

' ' - * ; ^ Somei^hfit agree - 

, * ^ Uncertain . 

' ^ \ ' \ Somewhat; disagree / , 

'\ ( , . * Disagree . \ 

2. Montana ta:q)ayer's money should not be used, to edticate the^ 



children of migrant v/orkers-. 



Agree ' ^ ^ 
Somewhat agt^ee 
Unceirtain..; 
jSomewhat disagree 
Disagree / 



V 



3„ Agriculture sKould mechanise so as 
• stunmer niigrant workers. 

Agree /. , 
Some^fli'at agree 
Uiacertaip- 
- ^ ; ' Some;Aat ''dtisagree 

- ' Disagree ^ 



to eliminate the need tor 



4 The Migrant Children liiiaer Education Program does^o^fer the .-^e -i 
of learning experience migrant children need. f y 



Agree 

Somewhat agree 
Uncertain 
, Somewhat' disagree 
Disagree 



J/. 



f r: 



c: Tke^atest value of the' Summer ^Elducation Progi-am f gr Mi^ant 
^' -cWren Is to occupy the children while.their parents.are out 



i/orking. 



Agree 

Sometvhat agree 
Uncertain 
Somewhat disagree 
Disagree 

■ r ' 
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6* -Migrant children would probably* learn more by working than by 
' attending tiie sunmer education program. 



Agree. 

Somewhat agree 
Uncertain 
•Someivhat disagree 
Disagree 



1 
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P 

i' 
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i 
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TABLE I . . • - 
Calif on^a Test of Personality 



' PERSCWAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
FACTORS 


1 

Self- 
Reliance 


2 

Sense of 
Personal Worth 


3 

Sense of 
Personal Freedom 


4 

Feeling of 
Belonging 


5 

V/ithdrawing 
Tendencies 


' ' Possible Score 


8 


1 8 


8 


8 


r. 















Billings 


PRE N 




17 


'4.9 


4.4 




FDJAL N 




16 


4.8 


5.1 




PRE N 




l6 


• 4.7 


5.6 


> 


FINAL N 




19 


4.6 


4.3 


Glendive 


PRE N 




8 


5.3 •• 


4.3 




FINAL N 




7 


' 4.3 


5.4 


Hardin 


PRE N 




18 


5.0 


5.4 




FINA^i N 




13 


4.8 


•4.8 


Hyshaiu - 


- PRE 




n 


4.7 


5.1 




;FHAL N 




9 


5.3 


■ 5.1 


RLnsey 


PRE N 




9, 


4.1 










■ 6 3 


L 7 


Rosebud 


PRE N 




. 7 


4.9 


5.0 




FpAL N 




5 


4.2 ^ 


4.8 


Sidney 


PRE N 




26 


4.6 , 


4.6 




FINAL N 




13 


4.1 


4.5 


Terry ^PRE N 




11 


4.9 ' ' 


■ 6.3 




FINAL N 




11 


4.6 


4.3 


Worden 


PRE N 




17 


5.1 


5.7 




' FINAL N 




1^ 


5.1 . 


' : 4.5 


Total 


PRE , N 




140 


4.8 


5.2 




FINAL N 




no 


4.7 


4.7 



5 — 

Nei^ous 
Symptoms 



8 



Toti^ Personal 
Adjustment 



5.4 
6.1 

5.6 

5.1 

4.9 
.6.4 

5.6 
4.8 

-5.2 
5.1 

6.7 

'^6.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

4.8 

4.6; 

5.7- 
6.7 

5.4 

■5.3"" 



5.8 
5.6 


3.9 


4.6 
4i.H 


5.8 . 


4.0 

<• o 

• 


■5.3 


4.5 . 
5.9 

✓ • ✓ 




4.1 

9 0 


5.6 


3.4 . \ 


4.2 


6^0 
5.0 ' 




4>*8' 

/ A o 


5.6 
-6.C 


3.3 


4.7 


5.6 
, 6.8 


2.6 

3.0^^ ■ 


■ 3.1 
5.4. 


4.7- 

4.8 ' ' 


3.2 

, , 1.6 ; 


. 4.6 
^ 3.2 


5.5 

.5.5 


■ '3.4 


4.5^^ 
,5.3 


5.7 \ 
4.3 


2.9' 


*3.8 


.v5;4~"' 
--J...2„. 


"3.5 - 
ZJL 


















29.7 
.29.1 



- 26.6; 
23.1.. 

' 30.0 • 

29.0, 
26.8^ 



o 
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TABIE I (Continued) 
California Test-^of Personality - 



■4 

'4 



Possible Score 

Billings PRE, v N = 
FINAL N = 



SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 
FACTORS 



Social 
Standards 


2 

Social 
Skins 


3 • : 
Anti-Social 
Tendencies 


4 

Family 
Relations 


5 ' 
S^^hool 
Relations 


6 : 

Community 
Relations 


7 

Total' Social 
Adjustment 


8- 
Total 
Adjvbtment 


8/ 


8 


8 


8 


8 ' 


B ' 


' . 48 


96 • 



17 
16 



5.6' 
6.3 



Hardin 
Hyaham 



Sidney 
Terry • 
Wbrden 
Total 



ERIC- 



5.9 
5.6 



PRE N = 


16 


■5.9. 


6.3 


PINAL N = 


19 




'5.0 


PRE, N = 


8 


5.9 


5.9 


FINAL \i - 


7 

1 


✓ • 7 


4.6 


PRE N = 


18 


5.4 


5.8 


FINAL N = 


13 


6 0 


5.6 


PRE N = 


11 


6.5 


5.7 


FINAL N = 


9 


6.4 


6.8 


.^.(PRE N = 


9 


5.1 


. 5.7 * 


FIN^L N = 


. 3 


4.7 


5.7 


PRE = 


7 


• 5.7 


4.3, 


FINAL N = 


5 


6.0 


6.2 


vPRE N =; 


26 


6.2 


; 5.7 


FJENAL N = 


23' ^ 


548 


• 5.0; 


pre"' N = 


11 


5.5 


5.6 


FINAL N = 


11 


5.9 


.5.8 


PRE 'N = 


17 


5.8 


6.1 


FBJAL N = 


U- 




5.7 


' PRE . N = 


= 140 


^•5'.8. 


5.8 


FINAL N «^ 


■ no 


5.9 


5.5 



4.4 
4.6 

5.3 
4.8 

3.3 
4.1 

4.5 
5.6 

5.5 
-5.2 

5.3 
2.7 

4.9 
5.0. 

5.0 
2.9; 

3.^8- 

4.2 
3.9 

.4.7 



5.5 
6.1 

5.4 
5.6 

5.4 
5.3 

6.3 
5.5 

5.-7 
6.0 

7,0 
6.0 

■4.1 
'6.0 

5.7 
4.7 

6.4 
5.6 

•5.6 
.5.9 

5.8 



6.1.. 

•5:4 \ 

6.1 ' 

5i3 

5.1 
5.3 

5^.8 
5.3 



5.9 

-64 

6.2 
6.5 

5.5 

5.9. 

6.^ 
5.2 

5a 



33.4'- 
34a 

i 35'.3' 
32.6 

•3liO 
3I.P- 

33.9 
33.2 

35.6 



■/I 



7.3 


5.1 


• 36;9 


6.3 - 


5.9 ' 


35.3 , 


. 5.3 


5^.3 V 


2f,7 . 


'4.9 


6,1 


3€h -■ 


' 6.0 


6.6 


^ ,37.8 


6.1 ' 


5.8 . 


34.5 


5.5 


- 5.5 


29.4 


6.5 


' ' 6.5-1 


: • ■ 34;4 ■ 


6.4 


7.0' 


35.3; • 


6.8 


6.6 


35.1 


5.9 ; 


6.5' 


33.7 


6.1 . 


■6.0 


, "34.2 


5.7 


* 6.0 





6'2.4. * 
62.1 

6'6.1 
58.4 

58.1 
58.9 

'63;l 
61.2' 

65*4 
66.0 

65.4 

..58.0 

57.1 

;67.0 

61.1- 
.52.5 

64:5 
62.9 

64.1 
60.5 

'63.0 
60.3 
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Multiple Choice Sentence Completiotts ^ 
* (8 & 9 yesx 61d6) 



• 1 

1 i 


.N-= 63 - 


' PINAL 
•' N = 51 


Question x ^ \ ' ^ 


Percent - 


Percent 


A. school WQl'k? ^. . * " ^ ^ 




1 . is, a lot ^df fun * * . ^' 
2» is sometimes -fun ^ 
3. isrj^t much ftui- , • / 
k. .is' nojb t>fun at all„ ' / ^ 


17.5; 


58..8"-l 

21 .6 
' 5.9 • 
. 13.7 


' ' * . ' "» 
E, Viy school work is . > 
* \ i 


^ V 




X 1. ••Very hard ; ' • 
—J sorx oi narci 

^'soi*f of easy - ^ , ' ' 
' very easy ' for .jfne" 


7.9 ' 
'20.6 

' 63.5 ' 


J' 5.9' 
15.7 . 
19.6 
58.8 


I* Ify 'School work is ' 

'1* very interesting' f ^' ^ - 
2. jjiteresting sometimes 
3^ sometimes < dull ' ... 

very dull an^ boring 

JJo Hespons^* ]^ J^^^-.i.^.^ 


- > 
. 65:1 
15.9 
• 12.7 • 

6^_j _ 


-^1.2 

5.9 ' ■ 
- 2.0 



,B.. . Learning from books is. 

• 1. very interesting ' ' ^ ti • 
2* interesting sometimes - 
5» sometimes dull >^ 
4. very dull and boring * . 
No Response ^ 

J. Learning from books is 

1 . a gbod way to learn 

2. good, but I can learn inor§ in - 
• " other \^ays V 

3. . not a veiy good way to'learri . 
k, riot at :9ll a' good way to learn' 

- 'No Response ■ 



73.0 

17^.5 

1.6. 



68.3 

23.B:: 

1.6 

:'6"3 



NOTE: '!Preliminary" refers to test r6svp:ts at the "beginriing 
pi-o^ain. "N" refers to the jyjmbei^ of students taking 



58.8 

21w.6 

11.8 
5.9 



68.6 

27.5 
3.9 



of tha 
the testrf 
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^Multiple Choice Sentence Completion' (Contime<jl) 



225 



jstion 



JPRELUmiARy 



Percent - 



PINAL 
^ Percent 



.Stud^i^ is ^ . . 

1 . jE, lot«of .fuixj 
2; s'ometim^ fun 
5^ pot imi'cfi*fuh 
'4. not fun at all 



65.1 
25.8 

7.9 
3.2 



5^.9 
29.4 

7.8 

7,8 



• K. ^tudjong is 

1 • very, dull and boring 
2. sometimG^ Ad.1 . ' ^ 
.5* int^esting apmetiEies 

very interesting ] 
\ ■ jfo- Response 

H I 1 H nil I 1 ■•Mini MMWW Ij, 



D,' The best, thing, aboT^it this class ±S 

1. th^ kids, in it^ 

2. - the. tlijJXgQ.we* I'eim _^ -« 

recess ' " ^ " 

the teacher ' .,_^* ° 
^ 5, the f*un we haved^^ class 
No Response *'5 , -^s^ 



19.0 
11.1 

47.6 
6.5 



12.7 

1-2.7 
14.5 . 

25.4 
1.6*^ 



5.9 
11.8 

29.V 
52.9' 



11.8 
27.5 
13.7 
7.8 

39.*'2 



hi The worst" thing abojot this class is 

" 1 . the kids in it , =^ ^ ' " 22^2 
2, the 'things we have t'd study x25*j'' 

the teacher ^ \ : -r ^ '12.7 
4,' that we klmast nev.et imve fun ^ 1*6 
^ 5. that 'we have to sj^y in-» school 

' tod long ^^-^^ J ' 30»2 
No R®spons§_^^^J^ ^ ^^j^^ '^L^^^ -Zl2- 




p. I learn best wh§p 



^ . I woi^K by niyself 
2. I >Jbrk with a friend 
I work in a Kroup 
• No Response C 



•49-2 

50.2 
1.^ 



/ * 



37.3 
15.7 . 

47.1 
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TABLE II . ^ 

Multipl^ Choice Sentence Completion (Continued) 



Q^e^tion si 



PBELIMKARY 
N = -63 



Percent 



H. 



In olass, working vjith o'ttiers is \ 



PINAL 



Percent 



\ 



1, the best Way for mfe to learn 
.2, sometimes good, sometimes not 

3. not -as good as \>rarking alone 

4. a -waste of time for me 

No Response ' " - 



^ 38.1 
\ 12.7 
\20.6 

^5.4 
5.2 



,60.8- 
17.6 

■ 7.8- 
13.7. 



M. I can't" leani much when»- 

1 . I work by myself 
2; I wo3?k with a friend 
- 3. I work in a group 
No Response 



38'.l/\ 
28.6 \ 



27.0 
. 6.3, 



29.4 
41.2 
29.4 



0. **In class, working j#3-th othesrs is 



1. ^ "not 'fun at all 

2. -not jnuch fun 
3« sometimes' fun 
5., a lot of fun 

' No Resixsnse 



. 19.0 

,..17-5 
54.0 

-§i5. 



-^»7.8 
11.8 
25.5 

54.9. 



T. In class, wor] 



•kdn£^^ 



th others is 





1 . veiy ha^d 

2. harder than working by yourself 
5. easier than working Jby yourself 
k.' very easy 

No Response 


ia.7 
11.1° ; 
27. 0" ' 
41.3 
7.9 


\ 9. 8 
.'11.8 • 
31.4 ' 
47.1 - ' 




" J , . 
G. If only teachers 








1 . wotild make tis work harder * 
' . 2. woxiLdri^t make us work ao hard 
No Response 


' ' 52.4 
• 46.0 
.1.6 


25.5. 
74.5^ 




N. If I should failTln school 








■ i. I'd try to do better 

Av. 2. I'd wish I had studied more . 


381.1 
•34.9 


ft. N 

.51.0 
21.6' 



•3, ^I•d feel ashamed 
4. I'd quit school 
No Response 



11.1 
9.5 
^6.3 



13.7 
13.7 



lERjC 3 
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'ABLE II 



. \ 



Multiple CMoice Sentience. Completion (Continued) 



Qjiestion 



T 



PRELIMIMARY 
N - 63' 


PINAL 
- K - 51 


Percent ^ 


Perpent 



• R. If I shoiald fail" in school 
/ 

1. I'd be mad at the -tieacher 

2. I'd. be mad at myself 

^ 3." I'd sky it was -tough luck 
, k, it vrouldn't be my faxd.t 
, 'No Response 



4.8 
58.7 
1^.3 
1^.9 



.5.9 

21,6 
39.2 



P. T-Ihen-I talk about school, my" mother I ] 

.'1. doesii't listen f. • * *^ 12.7 

2. M^i^ listens ' , 17»5 

3» it^tena most of the time 28.6 

h. ds^iirery interested 3^.9 

No ^Response * . * * . 6.3 



This sc: 



ikool 



1 . is ^ay idea of a good school 66.7 

2. 0*K.- but it could be better* 19.0 

3. xgh'-d very good * - 3.2 

4. Is pretty bad— I don«t like it- 4.8 

Response .6.3 



9.8- 

17.5 
29*4 

43.1 



64.7 
13-7 
19.6 
2.0 



Q. I learrf beat when ' ' 

ttie teacher helps 'me * 

2. ano-mer pupil helps me 

3. someone in my family helps me I 

4. I can f/ork it out for myself 
No response ; ' * , 



.1.6 

: 9.5 

47.6 
6.3 



S. I am happiest when 

. 1. I'm with a friend 

2. I'm wilii'my family at home 

3. i'ni alone . . • • 

4. I'm in school 
No -Response. 



11.1 

-33.3 
• .1..6 
47.6 
6.3 



3^.3 
3.9 
11. '8 
47.1 
2.0 



1^,7 
27.5 
'2.0 
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TABLE II 



Multiple Choice Sentence Completion (Continued) 



•rCietestion • . 


PIU2LIMINMIY 
N= 63 


VjmL 


Percent * 

» 


Percent I 


•JJ; When I talk about school, my father 

: 1 • is ^very interested 
\2. " listen^ most of the -Cime 

, 3» sometimes listens 
\. do'esn'^t 'listen / , 
. No Response > ' ' ^ * 


^^219 , 37.3 ^' 
J:5.^ - 27.5 
11.1 21.6,.' 
/1>1 ^'.>-13.7* 




216V ^ ^ /- " 



TAms nil 

Group Average Scorejg ior the 
ZIP TEST 
All Schooib 



-Project 



7 arid 8 Yeai-.Olds 



<^Language ^Jdord . ' Readixig ^ 
Facility • Recognition 'i Comprehension 



Billings, ' / - 
F3^otiiber^ 
Glendive«- ' .' 



Hardin 

■r 



PRE N = 11 
POST N = 3 

PEE N = 17^ 
POST N = 19 

PRE N = 
.POST N ^ 

PRE'^N = 15 
POST N = 9 

PRE ' N = 9 
POST N = 7 



22 
27.67 

26 
28 



.13 • 
14.33 

16 . 



12 

.^.33 
10 



16 
19 



If 



.13 

;12 



Kitisey* 
Elosebiid 
Sidn^ 

Worden* 




Total y- • 



PRE N 
POST N 



PRfi N = 6 . 
POST N = ■ 2 - 

PRE N = 19 
POST K = 12 

PRE^ = 6 
POST N 5= 5 

PRE N = 20 
POST N = 

PRE N. =.108 
POST N =' 57 



26 




"15 


28 




21 


27 


1 


. . 8 


2b 




11 


33 


« 


• n.5 


1^ 




8 * 


25 




^ 22.9 


23 




17 


25.6 


21.4 


•26.5 


12.5 


22.5^ 


12 


26.4 


16.9 



9 



3.4 



9 

6.5 

15.2 

la 

8 

. 8.4 
12.3 



1^ 




■5 



No Scores Rettimed 



iv 



\ 



Incomplete Returns of InadequAte AdmiiyLstrationr 



*M* E4£ht Year Old^ Students Only 



cA-. 



TABLE 



OPINIONNAIRE_ON ATTITUDES TCMARD STUDEMTS SELECTED RESULTS 



Pre & Post Test Results 



Total Pre - 51- 
Totai Post - 54" 







^ 




Question ^ 




Disagree^ 


No 








Reaponse ^ 



\ 



\3 



10 



13 



If boys & girls do an adequ ate. 

job of leanmig in school, "* 

their needs for love must be PRE 

met.. POST 

It is appropriate for teachers 
to require additional assign- 
ments from a put)il who misbe- PRE 
haves in class . - ' POST 

How a student feels about what 

he leams is as important as. . PRE 

what he learris. POST 

All children shoxild be' . . " ' 

encouraged to aim at the highest PRE 
acadeinic goals, . POST 

What boys and girls become ae 
advilts is more closely related to 
the experience they have with 
each other* than it is to mastery* PRE ' 
specific subject matter. POST 



94.1^ 
98.0^ 



9.8^ 



"98^. - 
90.7^ 



47.1^ 
38.9^ 



88.2^ 
85i2^ . 



24. 



It is more important for students 

to learn to work together co(jpera- 

tively than it is for them to ■ PRE _ 82.4^ 

learn how to compete. " POST 92.655- 



18 



Boys & girls should learn that 
most of life's problems have 
several possible ^solutions and 
not just one "corrept" one: 



1/9 



90.2^ 
79.6^ 



2^ 

9.3^ 




59.3^ 



ll.!3%- 
lli^a^ 



3.7^ 



pRE /' idc^ • " ~: 

POST '81.5^ 1h,i 



5.9^ - 
1.9^ , ^ . 



3.753 



3.7^ 
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OPDHOWNAHfS ON ATTITUDES TOWARD STUD^MTS - SELBfCTED RESULTS 

• (Continued) 

Pre & Post Test Results 



Question 


Agree 


' Disagree 


Response 


• 


^An activity to be educa- 
tionally vsuLuable should 
train reasoning and memory PRE 
in general. POST . 


80.^ 
72.2^ 


. J19.6^ 


3.7^ 


23 


It is more . inport ant for 
a child to ha-/3 faith in 
himself than it^is for 
him to be obedient. 


PRE 

posr. 


88.2^ 


11.8^ 
51.9^. 


— 




Being grouped according 
to ability damage's the 
self confidence of many 
boys and girls. 


PRE 
POST 


66.75$ 

^^M 


33.3^- 


1.9^ • 


26 


AH questions a student 
asks should be recdgnized 
and considered. 


PRE 
POST 


96.1^ 
88.9^ 

i 


3.9>^ 

• 


— — 

3..7^" 



^ students will tolei^te - 
errors and even occasional' 
injustice in a teacher - , 
v7ho, they feel, likes PRE 

, ^ and understands them^ POST 
> 

^7 Boys and girls can learrj * - 
proper disqipline only 
if they are given suf fic- PHB 
ient freedom. POST 

38 If a teacher keeps school 
conations exactly the 
same and gives all pupils 
ah equal opportunity to ^ 
respond, has done all PRE 
he can do. ^ ' POST 



98.0^ 
88.9^ 



8^,35^ 
77.8^ 



9.'8^ 
■'9.3^ 



ZM ^ 

1%^. . 3.7?5 



15.75^ 

16.7^ 5.6^ 



90.2^ 

88.^ \M 
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'TABLE 17 

.OEENIONNAIRS) ON ATTITUDES TOWARD STUIENTS - SEIfiCTED RESULTS 

(Continued) • 

• Pre ,& Post Test Results 



Question 




i- 1 

1 Agree 
i 


Disagree 


1 

No 

Response^ 


It is better for boys 
and girls to"" talk about 
the things that bother 
them, than to try to 
forget them, ^ 


POST 


9Q.H 


. 5.955' ^ 
l,9i 


• 



^7 ^'Jhen a pupil obeys all 

the rules of the school, 

ohe can be sxire he is 

developing moral PR^ ^ 17. 6^ 

^ cljaracter. . POST 16.7?5 

^9^ Since a person memorizes 

best during childhood, 
i the period should be re- 
garded as a time to stow P^ • 39.2?S 
up facts for later use. POST kZ^Si 

%. 

50 Students should play a 
very aQtive part in 

formulating rules for PHB 90.^ 

classreom £nd the school.- POST 96.3?^ 



80.^ 



58.8^ 
55.^ 



1.9?5 



3.7^ 
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, , TABLE V 

EDUCATION SCALS 
Pre St Post Test Results 
Percentages 



Agree Disagree 
Very Agree , Disagree Very No 

Strongly Strongly Agree Disagree Strongly Strongly Response 



1'. The goals of education sh,oul3^be 
dictated by children's interests 
and needs as ''^ll as ^the' 
largei* demands of soci^y. 



PRE 
POST 



2. 



5. 



.6. 



9. 



No subject is more important 
;than tlie personalities of ^ 
the pupils. : . 1 

Teachei^, like universities, 
should have academic fcecihsn- 
f reedora to* teach what they 
.thinlc if ri^t and best. . 

' The' baclcbone of the s'chool • 
. curriculvim is the suj^ject 
Diattsr; activities axe useful 
mainly to facilitate^ the 
learning of sUbjeci matter. 

Learning is experimental, 
the child should be taught 
to test alternatives befo^re 
accepting ^y of 'them. 



PRE 
POST 



POST 



59.2 
i8.6 



18.4- 
31.1 



^1 
16.2 



26.5 
25.7 



28.6 

31il 



28;6 
16.2 



1^.2 
21.6 



20.3 



26 .'5 

28.it 



2.0 
1.4 



16.3 
12.2 



32.7 
21.6 



2.6' 



4.1 
9.3 



2.7 



4.1 
6.8 



1.4 



1.4 



PEE 
POST 



PEB 
POST 



12.2 
8.1 



30.6 
33.8 



30.6 
31.1 



34.7 
32.4 



- a.2 . 10.2 
14.? • 9.5 



<; 36.7 20 A 

20.3 33.8 



10.2 ' 
10.8 



4.1 
1.^ 



2.0 



2.7 



MM * 



1.4 
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table'v \ 

EDUCATION SCALE 
Pre & Post Te§t Results 
(Continued) 



Agree ' . ' '-Disagree',. 

Very Agree . Disagree Ve'ry , No . .' '• - 

Strongly Strotigly Agree Disagree Stron&Ly ^tron&Ly . Respons'e-. 



''^n'^^fhe-^t^ view of education is so 
arranging learning that the 
- clpJLd gradually builds up a ^ 
sjiorehou^ or knowledge that 
^ can use in' the ^ture . 

12. One of the big difficulties 
with modem schools is that 

. discipline isr, often sacri- 
ficed to the interests of 
the cliildren. 

13. The curriCTilum should contain 

■ to orderly arrangement of .sub^ 

jects that represent ths best , 
of our cultuiuL heritage, ^ 



^15. Education and educational 
institutions must te* sources 
of new social ideas'; edu- 
. cation must be a social pro- 
gram ,undergoing continual » 
reconstruetion. * / 

|l6v Right from the very first grade , 
teachers must teach the child 
at his a\m level and not at the ' 
level of the grade he's in. . 



PRE 

POST '25*7 



PR':; 8.2 
POST 9.5 



,PRE 6.1 
POST 10.8 



26.5 10.2 . 



29.7 



21.6 ' 13.5 • ^.1 



'6.1 



2.0 



.1X2 ZZA 32.7 
18.9- • 32> 17.6 



28;6 
23,0' 



3^.7 18.^ 

36.5 3^2 



I8.i^ r,. 
1^.9 ■ 



6.1^ 
2.7 



6.1 



^7 



2.0" 
2.7 



PR'i) 32.7 
POST 28.4 



PRE 51^0 
POST . 5^4 



kZ.9 
21.6 



18.if 
18.9 



22.4 



8.1 



18 , 4 ^ - 4 . 4; 

17.^ .3#: 



2.7: 



'2.0. 
.2.7 



2.0 



1.4 



1:^4 



FRir; 
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'education 3C:\LE 
Pre & Post Test Results ^ 
(Continued) 



« 

■ • ■ ' '\ 




Agree 

Verj"- 

Strongly 


Agree ' 
S^ongly 


Agree 


Disagree 


Disagree 
Strongly 


" a f r 

Disagree 
Very .No 
* Strong ^Response 


. 1?.^ Children should be allbwed 

• more' freedom than they usually 
get in the execution of 
lisaming activities. * 


PiS3 
POST ■ 


14.3 * 
24.3 


24.i 
13.5 


21 ;6 • 


* 

12.2 
29.7 


6.1 . 

^ 6.8 - 


. 4.1 

. .- 2.7. . 


' / - 

i;^ 


19 # ' Learning is essentially 
I a process of 'increasing 
^ ^ one's store oi^infoywaatyon 
^ about the variotis fields - 
of loio^rledge. 


pre"* ^ 

POST 


t 

f 

22A 
21.6 


12.2 . - 

• 17:6 




" ♦ 

•."28.6 / 
12.2 ^ 


6.1 

' 2.7 

• 


« 

i 


* . ' * 

^'4 • 



V 
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TABLE VI 

» Education Scale ;VII Attitudes, Toward Education 



Question^ 


• 


1 'Pre 


,w^59 : 


Final 






' ^«iean 


Standard' 


: Mean 


Standard 


-1 ♦* 


^\ ' 


' tScor6 


Deviation 


Score 


Devi-ation [ 



3^' '^The learning of proper attitudes 
is often more important than the'^^ 
learning of subject matter i 5»Q3 

4# It is more impoit4nt that the - 
^ child leam how to approach and. , 
solve papoblems than, it is for - v 
him to master the' subject matter < 
of the curriculum. ^ ^ - 5^(32 



i;66 



5.07 



•80 



6.- What is need^ in the modetTi 
. classroom is ] a revival of the 
.authority of^ the teacdier^ 



\ 



1.24 



3.15 



$. Standards of work should not be 
the same for* all pupils; they 
-should vatty with > the pupil. 

11^ Each subject^and activity shouH ^ ^ ^ 
be aimed at developing a partifeu--' . 
lar part of the child^a ma^ljeup: <! ' ' ^ : 
jiiysical,: inteSiectual, social, V * . * 
. moral', or sjaritual. /'5»05^ 

14. Learaing exp^enc^s organiz^ / 
aroxand life expfariences rather 
than aroimd subijbcts is desirable . 
in our schools. / ^, , .4#59' 

18. The ' healthy irit eractioxi of pupils' . ' 
* one with'^'anoth^r is jusf^aa' ' 
important in school the learn- 
ing of ^subject matter. . 5»42 



5-36/;'^ .8^ 5.16^ 



1-05 \ I9.7k 



.81 • 5-15^ ; 



2i# True discipline spririgg froiaf V : / 
. interest . motivation, &id involve- 



ment in" live prjcWLems.. 



5.32 .08 5a9 



^22. Jknotional development and so4ial - ' 
/ developoQient are as important in' . 
the evaluation of pupil progress* 
-as acad^3[c achievement ♦ 5 ♦56 

•^At' least .Sb'^dXference • ^ 



-451 S5 Number of respondents 
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.90 



.90 



1.42 



.81 



• 1.25 . uliJm 1.29 



, 96 ■ ; 



t f 



.85' 



5.35^ .80 



lABIE VII . 

PHN SCALE ON SBLECTED, ITEMS 
Pre & Post Test Results 



Pr^-: "= §1^ Post: N = 75 



Agree ^ 

Very * Agree 
Strongly Strongly 



Percent agea 

Disagree 
. Disagree Very No 
Agree Disagree^ Strongly Strongly Response 



1^, I think I get a good idea of a 

person ^s basic natixre after a PRE 
brief coilA^sation vxth him, ^POST 

19^ The typieal- person is sincelbeiy ^ 
. concerned about' the probiems of PRE 
;^ others* ' \ 

> 

If ,1 could ask a person throe 
questions about himself {sxd • • 
assuming ho. would a^sv/er them 
honestly)" I would know a great 
deal about lyja. . 

If you act" in good* faith idth 
people, almost all of them 
•frrilX reciprocate -rith fairness 
tcnfards ypu, ' 

26. reople are unpredictable in hoc.r 
: -.they'll a<5(^ fron one situation. PH3 
to another.' ^ POST 



5,6 
9.3' 



13.0- 
B.O 




PRE 
POST 



?03T 



27 .'"^ -piye rae a fe^: facts a^ut a person 
. ■ . "and I'll have a good idea of PRE 
whether I'll like hira^or not. ' POST 



13.0 
10.7. 



53.7 
26.7 



18.5 



1.9 



33.3 
25.J 



31.5^ 
25.3 



33,3 
20.0 



35.2 
^5.3 



22.7 



11.1 
. 6.7 



18.5 
2J^.O 



2J^.l 
28.0 



1^.8 
21.3 



9.3 
22.7 



16. r 1-^.8 



32.0 



16.0 



13.0 
113.3 



118.5 
12.0 



I3.0 
12.6 



13.0 
'■ 6.7 



3.7" 
2.7 



i?;3^^ ^"-- ^.y 



13.0 \. ■ Ai*' 22,2-;^ 
25.3 ■^; i8.7 iOi7 



13.0* 16.7 , 20.^f 
13.3 • 24.0 25.3 



V 

8.0 



1.9 . 



3.'? 



6..? 



37.0 
25.3 / 



1.9 



1.3 







1.3 




" * 1 


- iM 


lb" 1 


' - mm 

1 ' 


1.3; •• 


1 ' 


• 1.3 
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\ TABLE VII / 

PH1^ SCAXE on SSLECTIja) -MS 
Pre & Post Test Results' 
(Continued) ■ 




'if 



\1- 



l' { 



- 






1 ■ . ^ 
Agree \ 

Very \ Agree 

Strongly^ Strongly 


' 

Percentages 

* 

Agree Disagree 


0 

Disagree 
Strongly 


Disagree 
Very No 
Strongly <?5f^sponse 


31. 


I find tl^at n\y first impi^s^ions PRE 
of people are frequently jwong^ POST-' 


■12.0 
" 22.2 


^ 

|8.7 
■ 22.2 


4 

1^.7 
•11.1 


33.3 
- 16.7 ' 


.10.7 
•24.1 


9.3 

:-3.7 






If you uant people to do a job 
Tn ♦y'ht •vnti should GXDlpin thinp^S 
to them^in great de.tail i:h(i 
superv^Lse them closely. 


POST 


5.3 

9.3 
ft 


14.7 


" 13.'3 

16. 7 

J" 


20.0 
24.1- 


28.0 
- 20.4 


17:3' 
22.2 

* 






I think you can ne\«er really 
^understapd tte feelings of 
other people. 


PTE 
POST 


5.3 


- 25.3 
-18.5 


22.7 
l6.7 


^1.3 
^ 14.8' 


13^3 
22.2 


12.0, 
20.4 






Ko'st people ira^ay^ dislike 
putting themselves out to 
other people. 


PRE 
POST 


' ^" 


> 9.3 
17.3 


i^.e 

16.0 


■ 20.4 
, 29.3 . 


31.5. 
30.6 - 


20,4 

. 6.7 y 

. fi- 


». 


53. 


Most people have a /^ood idea ^ 
of 'what their strensfchs and 
" x^eaknesses are. ' - 


PRE 
POST^ 


25.9 

20.^0- 


h6.3 ■ 


, ik1 

2if.6 


■.11.1 


3.7 


' 1.9 

r- 

'•mm 


- • * 
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* 

Towns 




• 


u 

o . 

1 


ttlendivc 


« 


h 


Kinsey 


•1 


Sidney 


t'. 




Total 


(lumber of ResTDonses 






7 


1? 


7 


6 


9 


16 


11* 


10 


103 



1» HoVr well do you feel your project team is,fimctioriing?' 

"* 

V^ffy Weil 
Moderately Well 
Not So Well 
No'llesponse 

re you having regular meetings to provide each other feedback?. 



6 


7 


2 


10 


2 


•4 


' 4 


15 


h. 


9 


'63 


5 


2 


.5 


1 


5 


2 


5 


1 


5 


1. 


32 


0 


0 


0 


- 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 . 


• 0 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


.0 


•2 


0 


6 



Daily > 0 " 0 0 0 
2 or 3 Times 

Weekly . 0 0^2 p 

VJeekly 11 9-^4 12 

Less Than Weekly D 0 1 0 

No Response 2 0 0 1 



0 0 0,0 

4> - 



0 2. 0 

4 %->Z. 



3 
0 



0 -7 

1 0 



15 
1 
0 

. 6 



:0 

1 
2 



0 --is 

lO -. 65 
0 12 

a .6 



3. Do you feel like your applicable skills are being fully .utiJLized ia 
the project? ' *^ • . . - - 'V ■■ 

9 ' 6 '4 9 • 14 

111 -mo 1 
3 0101 



Yes- 

No ' i 

No Respolti! 



se 



^8' 4 
1 . 1 
4 4 



5 
2 
0 



8 ' 7- 74 1: 
1 .X -.10. 

,^^r2 ir 



Do you feel you have adequate freedom to do the tliin^s,you.wan1%tp do 
•in the program? ■ " . t*'-"'^'"' ' , 



11. 9 5 11 7 '5 9 13_-IL 8 89 
0 0 2 2 0 1 0 1 ^0 17- 
2 o; 0 0 0 0 0 2 ' 0 1 ' 5 ^ - 

7. Have you cooperated in any way vdth teachers, administrators or aides 
from other projects? ^ ' 



les 
No . 

No Response 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



7 5 51 
4 4 '37 
Of* 1 13 



365 6226 9 
3 2 2 5 3 -4 3, "7 
710 22 00 0 

8, Have you actively used community resources in the conduct of your 
^ classes? . . ' \ 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



11 4. 7 
13 0 
12 0 



8 • 2 ; 4 
4 4 3 5 
11 D ' 0 



13 8 

1" 2 



1 61 
6 29 
3 11 
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Towns- 


b 

•r 
f 
r— 
♦r 




u 
0 

-i' 
g 


1 


Hardin 


Hysham 




Rosebud 


Sidney 


Terry 


Worden 




!ltimber of RfesTX)nses 


13 • 


9 


7 


13 


7 


6 


9 


16 1 


11 


10 


101 



9. . Have you had an opportionity to meet and know any of the children's, 
parents? 

Yes' 8 6' 6 8 6 5 8 33 8 8 76 ' ' 

No. 43 1, 4 -0 1-13 3 121 

No Response 1 0 ,0. 1- 1 0 G 0 0 ^1 '4 

10, Do you now feel the pre-program tr^i^aing has been helpful in conduct 
of the program? 



W 3: 6 5 7 6 ■ 5 8 3 ' 7 5 

No' 2 0 2 1 0 0 1 8 2 "^0 

No Response 8 3 0 5 1 1 Qf^^^ 2 5 

il. Have you observed any negative restoltSTof the^*^ning? 



460 3 0 0 .0 4 0< 0 
45 5 65<^5~ 9 9 9^ 7 
542 4210 3 .'^.^ 3 

12, Have the visits by the training consult^ts been helpful? , 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



Yes 3 6 5 7. 2 3 . 7 

Np. 4 3 1 *3 3 1 ? 

No R-esponse .6 0 1 3 2 2 0 



4 1. A- . 
-9 ;v, 7 y b 
3 ■ 3 / .■J6 



55 
16 
30 



11 
26. 



42: 

33 

26. 



33. Do the children appear to be participating actively in the jprogram? 



Yes 31 9 7 13 

No . 0 0 0' 0 

^No Response 2 0 0 0 



7 \6 &' 16 3i f 97 

0.0 6 0 vo 0 . 0 
d . 0 1 001 4 



14, Are the children making significant jjrogress in language skills? 



15, 



Yes T . 12 9 6 8 .4 4 
No ^ 0 0 • . 0 0 0 ,0 

No Response 10 1 5 3.2. 

Do they seei^o have gained self-confidence? 



7 
0 

2 



12 
0 
4 



■ 8 
1 
2 



Yes • 
No 

No^esponse 



12 >9 
0. 0 
1 0 



7 
0 
0 



12 
0 
1 



5 
0 

2 



5 
0 
1 



9 
0 
0 



14' 10 
•0 0 



8- 
0 
2 



8 
0 
2 



78 
1 
22 



91 
0 
16 
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Towns 



hirriher of Rest)onses 



21. 



o 

f 



'a 



11 



*£: 



CO 



1 

CO 

^. 




Terry 


)rd.en 


'13 


•rj 

to 


... 


1 


9 


16 


11 


10 





16. Do the children seem to have gained increasing respect for their 
own cultiiral backgrotmd? 



3 3 .3 • 6 
0 0 0 0 

10 4 3 3 



7 
1 
8 



9 4 48. 

10 2 
1 6 51 



Yes 4 5 4 

No '0 0 0 

JJo Response 9 4 3 

17. Do the children seem more able to coniniunicate with each other 
teachers than when the program 'started? 



Yes ^ . 11 9 7 12 5 5 9 15 11 

No 00 0. 0 00000 

No Response 2 0 p . 1 2 1 0 1 .0 



10 
0 
. 0 



94 
0 

-7 



18. Do you feel the work load is greater than reasonable for the pay 
involved? • . - " 



vYes 
No 

No Response 



4' 0 0 
8 9 ° 6 
1 0,1 



2 0 0 0 3 0 1 

11 ^/-e" 9 33 ; :il 9 

0 JjSL 0 0 0 O 0 



10 
89 
2 



19. Do you think the people' in the community feel the educational 



program is worthwhile? 



Yes 
No 

No Response 



6 5 
0 0 

7 ■ 4 



1 6 ■ 0 0 

1 2 1 6 6' 1 
5 5 3 4 3 15 



1 . 0 24, 

4 5 21 

5 "5 .56; 
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TABLE IX 



I Questions for Migrant- Parents 



Question 



Total Interviewed: 60 
iTotalj 4^ %1 




1. What do you understand to be the goal of the summ 
educational program for ypur children? ' 

a* DonH know - , 

b* Erijglish ■ ^ ' , * 

c. Swimming ^ 

d. Arts & Crafts * ■ . ^ 

e. * Education in genergl 

f . Recreation & Hfealth 

g. Music , ' ^ 

h. Homemaking ' i 
,'i. ' Child care ' ^ 

2. Do you.'feel the courses and activities are wha^ the 
* / children most need? 

a. Definitely V , 

b. Probably 

c. Uncertain ^ " 

d. Probably not 

e. Definitely not 

f^ No response * ^ - 

3. VJhat do you like best about the summer sQhool program? 

a*' Everything \ 

^ b. Care of children 

c. English ^ . - i 

d. Education in g^eral * 

e. Swimming * * * / • 
t. Health , ' ^ ; ^ 
g. Children enjoy school - ^ . ^ , 
h# Good teachers 

i. . Arts & Crafts ' - ; 
j, Homemaking . , 

k. What do you like least about the pr^pgram? 

a. Nothing - everythiiig good - ^ 

b. Not enough acadraoic things , ^ ' 

c. Swiimning \ 

^ d* Shames parents by giving things to* children 
e, ' Cfther ^ ^ / 



4 


23 


5' 

✓ 


17 1 




■ 




12 


12 ' 




k ' 
w 


o 


3 


5 ^ 

✓ 


5 


. 5 


,5 


4 


40 


66.7 


14 


23.3 


4 


6.7 


0 


0 


0 


^0 


2 


3*3' 



i6' ^^-25 

IS. 19' -^r- - 

dl--- 13' ■■ 

9 ' "a^to^V 



Mi 



5 
6 
4 
2 
1 



56 
1 

2 
2 



8 
7 
7 
4 
1 
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TABLE X 

.Questions for Community Members 



s 



- V 







r 


. Total Interviewed: 

m "' ^ 


6i 




Question 





Total 


% i 


* 



1. What do you tmderstaxid to be the goals of the summer 

educational program for migrant children? ^ • 

a. Education in general - * 24 

b. Babysitting 14 

c. ^ Don*t know or haven't heaid , 8 

d. Swimming ' " 7 

e. Health - Recreation " 6 

f . Gives children something to do - keeps them out 

of the fields^ - . 6 

g. Social adjustment ^ , u 5 

h. Learn English 4 

i. Arts & Crafts \ 2, 
Home Economics 1 

k. Inject into them our v/ay-of life 1 

1. Coordinate with educational programs elsewhere- 1 

2* Do you feel the Educational Program for migrant children . 
in this area is effective? 

♦ ft 

. * a. Yes . • . * .28 

b. No < .' - . . ' 4. 
. c. No Response " 29 

3* Do you know how imich it costs per student? 

a. Yes 5 

lB7-No^ ' .51 

c. No Response ^ • '5 

•4, Do you think it is sufficiently valuable' for the 

children to be worth the cost? ^ , " ' 

a. Definitely ' ' •19 

b. ProbabOy , . • ■ 33 

c. " Iftlcerfcain ~ , 18 
. 4,. -Probably not . , ' 3 

'e. Definitely not 5 

f . No Response . . ■ - .3 



45^9 
6.6 

47.5 



S3. 6 
8.2: 



31.1' 
21.3 
29.'5 
.4.9 
d.2 
4.9 



V.<> 'si- 
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TABLE 1 (continued) • 
Questions for Camnunity Members 



5. -Do -you think the program is a valid and worthwile 
' expenditure of Federal f uiids? . , * 



a. Definitely 

b. Probably 

c. Uncertain' 

d. Probably not 



6. Do you feel the curriculum and activities are what 
the children need'? 



c. l^certain , 

d. Probably not .-116 

e, . Definitely not , * 

f , No response - * 

238 ' 



20- 32.8 

la 19.'V 

10 16.4 
4 6.6 
2 3.3 



€, Definitely not' io ot -a 

f . No response ' < ' . . 



8 30.1 



2 

2 
12 



a. Definitely * , io iq 7 

b. Probably t'^ 

c. Uncertain T^*^ 
•. d. Probably not • - . ^- J*® 

e. Definitely nob no on o 

■f.- No response ^ ^ " • . ■ ^ 

7. What changes would you suggest that would' improve ^ 
^ the program? * ' ' 

a. Don^tvKnow - need more infoinaation- ^ ^ 

b. More dommunication l^dth par^ts ' , 2 

c. No need for free stuff 
d» Too short a time ' 

More emphasis on English ' - 

f* Etc/ "*2 
'-g. Vocational emphasis ' , 

■'8^; Do you like "having the migrant' workers in the 
community during the summer? 

a. Defiittteny ' . ' ' S ill! 

.5dmewhat A 6 6 

c. Uncertain • - 0 * 

d» Probably noji • 6 9 8 

e. No response ; ^! — 

9. Do you think migrant families feel welcome to - 
participate in community services and activities? 

a. Definitely ^ ^ rt*^ 

^- .^^^^^ ■ * .S' i6:4 





I'tlc^>r^> -^^^;'H:.- 
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, THE MONTESSORI ^JETHOD 

!Ilie Montessori method is desigiied to help edch chili^' develop and 
grow physically, mentally, and emotionally throu^ ibhe use of the ' 
special materials. ^It was used with a group ag^d ^ to 5. in ttie^fllings- 
project, . • . * , 

- There is an objective behind ^the use of every piece of material 
to help the child in a direct or indirect way^with his development. 
When^ using the materials, every problem is iscaated and the child lias 
only one difficulty to master a^ a time. lA this way, the child succeeds 
at the veiy beginning and sc builds Ws self-confidence. 

The mater j^als come rader four central groups:. 

1 . Practical life e^^ercises ; 
Sensorial 

Math * • ^ . * , ? 

4. 'Language ^ - • - . . ^ ^.^ 

Practical Life Exercises ^ * - ' , 

. PracUcal life exeijcises deal Tcainly with ^ teaching^ ^he ch4:l<ff . 
skills to help^ him i^^^'feaki^g^are ^ and his environment* They 

include sweeMng,--po3/iSS& sljq^ teeth^ GCPbing hair, sexd^, 

painting, cutting, Raiding, ^ ^d 1;lie use of several cjresslng frames* 

For instance, wheif ^e ehild -iih using the drers sing frames (tying, 
buttoning, buckling) he ip hei^^g himself to, mast'er .small problems 
that can .be frustrating to 'a child: in the adiolt' briented.world* 



IS-': . The cMIdren vrork^with cylinder , blocks , pink tovf|«^>?«m stair, 
^itos, aii sorting coins and grams According to si;.es and; shapes. 
|y %'«oxjking with these materials the ohild becomes aware of colors, 
iv^frf diapes, and sizes. - 4,^ ' 

Math - , ^ . " ' * 



I." 



. ' Through the use of the sandpaiper numerals, the child makes use of' 
; tactile pense by tracing his fingers along the numerals, viritten in 
■ sandpaper. Rods, spindle boxes, cards and coui^ters are used to.teach , 
the child how to associate the quantities .^th tixe corresponding numerals. 

Sandi^perVletters are used for teachi.ng the phonetic sounds of 
the letters. Inching' pictures ^d language cards are also used. The. 
^dren are Encouraged to write their names, letters, numbex^, and - 
^^d3. To increSe their vocabulary, conversations and deacriptions ; 
of pictures are encou?age^. 

The~child receives individual attention while working. They 
p^ogt^ess at their own rate and m lork on different exercises.' Mter 
completing the exercises and en^Jojring. the experiences, tiie child is 
tiught the language associated .^th tach piece of material in the room, 
eg. cube, prism, small, lalrge. ^ ^ ' : . 

English-was used at all times an^r^^ungsters seemed to under. ^ 
stand it quite well. During the first week, th.eK may be reluctant to 
choose their own work.ibut as the program develop^ they -become more 

\. - * 1 ■ 
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•/^ * - " ' ^ 



p-; ; : peff-motivated: They develop respect far eac^ other and each other - 
^iiv.- . .^'"^*" f**®^®'^^^ are very, kiy ak'd withdrawn* begin overcoming their 
S?.^ shyneas^ taking a more active part in the activities. 
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' . SULtmM I^DING PRObRAM 

- ., ' Dr. M. M. Si^livan 

"Developed a'fber extensW research and testing under a Camegie 
V Foundation grant to isolat^e si^S^t problem 'areas," Dr. M. w. 

- Sullivan's, Reading Program is successfully teaching many io read who 
were formerly considered "hopeless." Linguistically structured to 
present the student with consistent development of sound and word 

^ recogrdtibn, the program can be started xath a student who has not 
yet even , mastered the alphabet. Over 1 .000. OOo' students wa.ll be usteg 
-^e program this year. . ' ^ :/ 

The student'must first discover tidt the letters of .the alphabet 
have .Ws," and >also that the sounds 'with which he is already. fakUar 

- have symbols. He can^then begi^ to associate these sounds with v^ritten 
syn^ols and relate y€E§m^ords. During research studies on the 
Suriivan Readd^g pVogram^, the children .themselves indicated clearly, 
that they could best understand new letters and words wh^ they were ' 
presented, in d one-to-one ^Relationship" with an illustration that pro- 
vided direct clues" to vrord meaning. ' ^ . • . . 

Another key skill required by the" reading student is the'^ability , 
to recognize s:^l differences in similar words/.for instance the ' ^ 
difference b^een "pin" and -pan'-'. - Ihe Sullivan Reado^ Program is {. 
specifically designed to develop thi^s diseriniination right from, 
begirming. ^ ' " ' 




^ Program Objectives * ^ 

At the end of SeidA^s 1 — upon the completion of Books B| C, 
D, itod Texts 2, 5, 4 tl^e student has a perfect familfarity vdlix 
the 3hort vowels, all the individual consonants, and air the^Jjaiporbant ^ 



initials and final clusters of two and thre^ consonants. Be^as a 
spelling ahdjwriting vocabulary of 750 words, and his knowledge. of 
English sound-letter relationships permits him to read thousands of other 
regular woi*ds. Following logically and sequentially onward fiSj^, Series 
1 are Series 2, 5, 4, and 5, sixteen additional books where the com- 
plexity of the so\^nd-syiDbol relationship is gradually increased and 
p&lysyllabij0^^rds and more Sbniplex sentences ape ^iroduced. 

Your reacJing' stude^ts^w^ find that^the or^gized, sequeniiai, 
"involving" aspects of the ^>uiliv^ ReadiM^ogram offer them^ompoftun- 
ities for learning success they may not havk previously enjoyedv^ Mapy 
of them will sense for the first titne the accomplishment of learning— 
and this will bring them a new, happier, more productive attitude 
toward sjchool, xheir studies, and their teachers.' Readers ficconipany 
, the tex^poks to provide exrrictoent and additional l^eadixi^ experience 
lin story :^opnat. Theg^e readerp are carefully coor<d3aate^Cith the" 
\. vocabulary presented in their accompanying textboojcs. . : ^ • . 
'Logical, sequential approach with carefully* prepared H^ustratiM 
in both ther programmed texts and iiie correlated readers makes them 



inl^Bresting and appropriate for children, youths, and adults. The 
program was.tes^d, and has been used since i5ublication, wiiii problem 
reitders at many age levels.' The placement examination acts diagnostically 
•to assign each individual student tb the precise point in the. leaimng \' 
^sequence where he needs assistance** • • ' - " ^ / 
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